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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——+-——- 

HE news of the week from the Far East consists of rumours, 
T a few probable, many improbable, but all requiring con- 
firmation. It is certain that the Japanese Fleet on March 6th 
shelled Vladivostok at long range; but the Russians do not 
admit serious damage, and it is supposed that the attack was 
intended to cover a debarkation, possibly in Possiet Bay. It 
is not known whether the Russian Vladivostok Squadron is 
in harbour or at sea, but according to the latest unconfirmed 
rumour at Tokio it has been met by the Japanese Fleet and 
destroyed. The next rumour, which, however, rests in part on 
an official telegram to Washington sent by the captain of an 
American gunboat, is that a Japanese army has got behind 
the Yalu to a point seventy miles east from Newchwang, and is 
marching on the railway, by cutting which the Japanese will 
isolate Port Arthur. The Russians must resist this move- 
ment, and a considerable battle is therefore expected, the 
result of which will, morally at least, be of infinite import- 
ance. If the Russians win, the world will doubt the superiority 
of Japanese soldiers ; while if the Japanese win, Newchwang, 
Port Arthur, and the Russian forces on the Yalu will be in 
grave danger. ‘The censorship, however, is still applied 
with extreme severity, and nothing will be accurately known 
till the results are indisputable. 














The policy of the Japanese in Korea is becoming clear. 
They intend neither to conquer nor to annex the great 
peninsula, but to govern it as the British govern Egypt. 
The country is already occupied by Japanese troops, and the 
Marquis Ito, the leading statesman in Japan, has been sent 
to Seoul with a staff, which includes a Commander-in-Chief 
and an Admiral, to arrange all details of administration. 
The “Emperor” of Korea apparently accepts his new 
position as Khedive quite easily, and the Koreans, who are 
frightfully oppressed by their native Government, will probably 
not resist. In this way the statesmen of Tokio will in a short 
time obtain complete control of the resources of Korea with- 
out awakening dangerous diplomatic complications. If the 
Japanese win, they will apply the same system with modifica- 
tions to China, ruling her Court, but respecting her “integrity,” 
and never annoying the commercial States by departing from 
the policy of the “ open door.” The Mikado and his advisers 
may then gradually become masters for defence of the entire 
resources of the Mongol world, which, if they were only wisely 
managed, would be found to be very great. At present the 
Court is strictly neutral, but all accounts represent 





the Chinese, including the Mandarin class, as ill-disposed to 
Russia, and, as appears from Admiral Alexeieff’s proclama- 
tions, there is real dread of a popular explosion in Manchuria. 
It is even asserted, but it may be false, that the Japanese 
have succeeded in arming and conciliating the “ brigand” 
tribes of the vast province, who fight well, and are greatly 
dreaded by both Russian and Chinese officials. It must be 
remembered, however, that of what occurs in Manchuria we 
have no independent accounts, and that it is the interest of 
quite a mass of officials to conceal the facts, as well as to 
deceive the side to which they are hostile. 


The Bombay Times of India, which has, we believe, a native 
proprietary, declares that in the present war the immense 
bulk of educated native opinion is on the side of the Japanese. 
This arises partly, says our contemporary, from pleasure in 
the achievements of an Asiatic State, and partly from the 
extreme dislike of Russia, which is marked in native society. 
The latter statement is, we believe, correct, both Hindoos 
and Mussulmans holding that under a Russian régime their 
creeds would be oppressed; but it is hardly probable that the 
great body of natives know anything of the Japanese. The 
Sikhs do, however, for their regiments fought side by side 
with the Japanese in the rescue of the Legations, and it was 
noted at the time that Sikh Subahdars weighed them against 
Russians, and decided in their favour. It is probable, too, 
that the Ghoorkas, who are half Mongols by race, and have a 
traditional reverence for Pekin, are well aware that the 
islanders defeated the Chinese. 


The debates on the German Army Estimates, which have 
been going on all the week in the Reichstag, have drawn forth 
at least one remarkable expression of opinion. Herr Bebel, 
as spokesman of the Social Democrats, declared that whole 
battalions, especially the engineer battalions, were composed 
of members of his party. They were opposed to war, and 
desired a defensive organisation; but if Germany were 
threatened or invaded, they would all die in defence of the 
Fatherland. The Prussian Minister of War, General von 
Einem, roughly replied to this that he did not believe the state- 
ment, as Social Democrats held war to be immoral; but another 
Member less known than Herr Bebel on the following day 
repeated it energetically, There can be little doubt that Herr 
Bebel was right. His party wish to replace the Regular 
Army by the Swiss system of defence; but no party in any 
State will bear to see its country conquered. Our own 
Quakers pay their war-taxes without opposition. It is a pity 
the Social Democrats make and defend statements so broad 
as some of them put forward, for they grievously reduce 
their own chance of attaining their real end, which is to 
control militarism and make discipline less cruel. They 
have succeeded in creating an opinion even within the 
Army against the cruelty which too many officers and 
sub-officers, provoked by the stupidity or stubbornness of 
their men, too often display; but the Government has just 
renewed the edict which binds all soldiers, men as ‘well as 
officers, if affronted, to “defend their honour” by cutting 
down their civilian opponents. 


M. Combes has taken another stride towards the suppression 
of monastic Orders in France. He has brought in a Bill sup- 
pressing all their schools, and prohibiting all monks and nuns 
from teaching, except in private. Substitutes for the schools 
thus abolished are to be supplied by the State at a cost of 
£2,400,000, besides £320,000 for an addition to the numbers of 
male and female teachers. The Bill is strongly resisted by 
most respectable members of the Republican party, such as 
M. Ribot, partly on the ground of the expense, which 
M. Combes is accused of understating, but chiefly as an 
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infringement of the guaranteed liberties of the people, which 
it undoubtedly is. The disqualified teachers are.citizens as 
well as monks, and as such entitled, when otherwise qualified, 
to set up schools. M. Combes, however, declares that Clerical 
teachers “deform the minds of French youth,” and the 
Chamber appears to agree with him, for on Monday the Bill 
was declared “urgent” by 310 votes to 262. This is con- 
sidered fatal to any chance of resistance, and on Tuesday the 
debate in consequence became languid. 


The Belgian people care, or seem to care, nothing about the 
cruelties now officially described as occurring within the 
Congo Free State, but they show symptoms of strong annoy- 
ance at their King’s conduct towards his daughters. The 
King has quarrelled with them, and will not make them 
allowances befitting their position and his own vast wealth. 
They therefore get into debt, and the creditors of one of them 
—the Princess Louise of Saxe-Coburg—have brought an 
action against the King which, though nominally an action 
for the ladies’ share of their mother’s modest fortune, only 
£20,000, is really intended to elicit a decision that the King 
is bound by Belgian law, that the daughters must therefore 
inherit half his fortune, and that his very large gifts to the 
Belgian State must be considered “waste” in the legal sense 
of property which belongs to the family and not to the 
individual. The King’s counsel, on the other hand, argue 
that the settlement on the late Queen was a treaty and not a 
contract, and is therefore beyond the purview of any Court, 
and. that the King cannot be held to answer in his own 
Courts for anything he does with his own money. It is 
probable that the defence is legally a valid one; but the 
Princesses’ counsel have been audacious in their attacks, and 
the general feeling of the better classes in Belgium is that 
King Leopold in allowing the affair to come into Court, and 
in admitting his quarrels with his daughters, has lowered his 
dignity, and displayed a contempt for public opinion which 
throws an unpleasant light upon his character. 


The latent hostility between the white and black races in 
the Southern States seems to grow greater, instead of de- 
creasing, with the gradual education of the negro. The 
whites are savage in repressing negro crime, and the blacks 
are provoked at once by their cruelty and their contempt. 
On the night of the 7th inst., for example, the whites of 
Springfield, Ohio, lynched a negro murderer, and then, irri- 
tated by negro denunciations, entered and fired the negro 
quarter. The blacks were at the same time shot down whole- 
sale. They retaliated by threatening to burn the city, and it 
became necessary to call out seven regiments of Militia to 
restore order, which on Wednesday had not been fully restored. 
The extraordinary feature to Englishmen in a case of this 
kind is the absence of any necessity for lynching. The negro 
murderer had been arrested, no jury would acquit him, and 
the Governor could have no motive for exercising his right of 
pardon. The truth seems to be that the killing of a white 
man by a black is still regarded in the South not only as a 
crime, but as an insult to all white men, a state of feeling 
which, of course, breeds civil war. We take it to be certain 
that the premature concession of the vote to the black popu- 
lation deepened race-hatred between the two sections of 
Southern society to a material and dangerous degree. If 
the blacks had arms, the races could not continue to live 


together. 


The new Cape Parliament was opened on Friday, March 4th, 
and the Redistribution Bill was read the first time. It pro- 


The Chinese labour question was again raised:in the BI 
of Lords on Friday week. In. the course of the debate 
Lansdowi > frankly admitted that the introduction of the 
Chinese was a regrettable necessity, that they were not 
garded asa desirable element to be introduced permanent 
into South Africa, and that he would have been glad ty 
see the introduction of labour under conditions of a 
generous and liberal nature. Lord Stanley of Aj ws 
(better known as Mr. Lyulph’ Stanley) pointed out that 
could not degrade one kind of labour without degradi 
labour, and this policy was not only degrading to a British 
Colony, but humiliating to the country that sanctioned if 
A somewhat similar line was taken by the Archbisho ot 
Canterbury, who wished to make it clear that his ati Bf 
with the assurances given by the Government must be 
taken only in the limited sense of referring to Precautions 
against moral mischief. As to the alleged necessity for 
Chinese labour, he could not himself arrive at a satis: 
conclusion. He could at best accept it as one of the most 
regrettable necessities that had ever arisen in the history of 
our Colonial government. 


In this context we are glad to give publicity to thy 
admirable memorandum of the Bishop of Mashonaland 
The Bishop states that personally he is of the opinion 
that “if the mines of Johannesburg were given a longer 
lease, and fair dividend-earning took the place of share. 
gambling on forced-up capital values, not only would the 
industry be spread over a longer term of existence, ag an 
industry, but the economic, social, and moral effect upon the 
community would be sound and lasting.” For all reasmabh 
permanent returns for investment he believes sufficient native 
labour could be obtained from the indigenous races. Economi. 
cally he opposes the importation of Asiatics, as introducing 
unfair competition between them and the whites and natives 
of the country. The new and restrictive legislation can only 
be administered, at need, by force, and the precedent of Natal 
shows that in spite of the most stringent regulations, the 
coolie will return to compete, not only with natives, but with 
the white man, at his ordinary trades and as an agriculturist, 
The wisdom and statesmanship of the Bishop’s views are in 
strong contrast to those exhibited by the Government, 


On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday the Army 
Estimates were before the House of Commons. Unfortu. 
nately, we cannot deal here with the immense mass of details 
discussed, but we may say generally that we believe 
Mr. Arnold-Forster to be a Minister who has the true 
interests of the Army at heart, and we welcome the pas 
sage in his speech in which he referred to the unsatis 
factory condition of the Auxiliary Forces. The Yeomanry, 
indeed, is all that could be desired, and in a few weeks it will 
reach its full establishment. But the condition of the Militia 
is profoundly unsatisfactory. Its real strength is little more 
than 75 per cent. of its nominal strength, and there has been 
a serious falling off in the recruiting. “The fall in the 
Militia is due to causes which are preventable, and which are 
obvious.” We agree. There is not the slightest reason why 
the Militia should not be made a most valuable force. Only 
it must—and the same remark applies to the Volunteers—be 
given an organisation which is appropriate to its nature. 


During the week it has been very generally believed 
that the Cabinet has been passing through a condition 
of cryptic crisis owing to the refusal of Mr. Brodrick to 


vides for three additional seats in the Legislative Council and | endure without protest the slight he considers to have 
twelve in the House of Assembly, a reform which, in addition | been placed upon him by the publication of the Report a 
to redressing electoral grievances, will, it seems certain, | the Committee on military reorganisation. We do not, of 
raise the Progressive majority beyond any chance of detrition. | course, know anything for certain as to these rumours; but 
The new seats in the Assembly will be distributed chiefly | it would not be unnatural if Mr. Brodrick should feel annoyed, 
among the larger towns, which have long been inadequately | for little or no attempt seems to have been made to spam 


represented. 


The Premier apparently does not intend to | his feelings in the way in which the Report was given to the 


dissolve after the passing of the Bill, but to have by-} public. A greater display of tactlessness and blundering than 
elections under the new law,—a wise plan, in our opinion, } was shown in the handling of the whole of this matter it 
for it would scarcely be politic to plunge the country into a | would be difficult to imagine. But though we may syu- 
General Election so soon again, when there is so much legis- | pathise with Mr. Brodrick for the manner in which he 
lative work to be done. We trust that the whole electoral | was thrown over, we are as convinced as ever of the soundness 
law of the Cape will be subjected to revision, and an end put | of the Report and of the need of carrying out its proposals 





to the ridiculous system, framed in the “ fifties,” under which | to the full. We feel certain that if the Cabinet, with their 


it is impossible to elect a new Parliament under six months, 





habit of yielding to immediate pressure, no matter what the 
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consequences, were to throw over the Report, they would 
ter the strongest disapproval in the country at large. 
nation is determined that it shall not be deprived of a 
of the Army because the Prime Minister has inflicted 
ite unnecessary amount of injury on the feelings of one 
hie colleagues. Such injuries must be satisfied in some 
other way than by jeopardising a great national interest. 


On Monday the circumstances in which the Free-traders 
left the Qabinet were discussed in the House of Commor® on 
Motion for the adjournment of the House. We have told 
the story of these transactions at length elsewhere, and will 
only note here that Lord George Hamilton queted his original 
statement that Mr. Balfour placed before the Cabinet at the 
end of the Session two documents, one his published pamphlet, 
and the other a document “containing proposals the Prime 
Minister wished officially put forward in the name of the 
Government. Preferential tariffs and taxation of food were 
included in that programme.” Lord George Hamilton went 
on to say that he had re-read the document in question 
“during the past few hours,” and that he adhered to every 
syllable of his statement. It is difficult to understand 
why Mr. Balfour is so annoyed at the references made 
to this document, but apparently he wants to insist that 
the unpublished document was not contradictory of the 
published. Clearly it was not that, but rather, as we have 
said elsewhere, complementary. An important proof that 
Mr. Balfour's present policy, which is that of the published 
pamphlet, is only Chamberlainism under an alias is to be 
found in his assertion that the second and unpublished 
document (which we know from Lord George Hamilton is 
the Chamberlain policy) is not contradictory of the first. Of 
course it is not, because the Balfour policy is not in any 
way contradictory of the Chamberlain policy. When the 
House divided the adjournment was negatived by a majority 
of 65 (237 to 172). 


On Wednesday took place the most important fiscal debate 
of the Session on Mr. Pirie’s Motion calling attention to the 
conflicting statements of Ministers on the fiscal issue, and 
expressing condemnation of preference and Protection. In 
order to keep the Free-trade Unionists with the Government 
on this issue, Mr. Wharton had, with the assent of the Front 
Bench, put down an amendment approving the declarations 
of Ministers that their policy of fiscal reform does not include 
either a general system of Protection, or preference based on 
taxation of food. When, however, the Chamberlainites 
realised the nature of this amendment, they held an informal 
meeting, at which a hundred and twelve Members were 
present, and sent an ultimatum to the Government requiring 
its withdrawal. The Government were, therefore, at last face 
to face with the need of deciding which section of the party, 
the Protectionists or the Anti-Protectionists, should control 
their action. No subtle weaving of words could enable them 
to evade the issue. They had to yield to one section or the 
other. Accordingly they yielded to the Chamberlainite 
ultimatum. After that Mr. Balfour’s elaborate speech is of 
comparatively little interest. When we know who drives and 
where he is driving to it matters very little what placards adorn 
the cart. We must, however, quote textually Mr. Balfour's 
description of his present policy. ‘The policy I recommend is 
to enable the Government to deal as far as retaliation can 
deal with hostile tariffs, and as far as fiscal arrangements can 
deal with the evil of ‘dumping.’ I do not think that public 
opinion is prepared to accept any proposal for the taxation of 
food, or for fiscal union with the Colonies, so far as that 
depends on the taxation of food.” 


The 
reform 


Retaliation and anti- dumping”; that, in three words, is 
the Government policy,—a policy which, as we have shown, 
if it is put in practice and made efficient, must end in a 
regular tariff of the Continental type. It is Chamberlainism 
with the Imperialism, which, however badly handled and 
misused, did, at any rate, something to ennoble the Birming- 
ham policy, knocked out. We may note that Mr. Balfour 
also expressed his desire for a General Election, though we 
expect it is a desire the gratification of which Mr. Balfour, 
with a Lenten self-denial, will strive passionately to deny 
himself, In the end Mr. Pirie’s Free-trade Resolution was 
only negatived by 46 votes (289 to 243). The Free-trade 


, Unionists for the most part voted against the Government, 





though several only abstained from voting. Sir Michael 
Hicks. Beach went into the Government lobby. The events 
of the evening, as a whole, have at last defined the issue. 


We have little space to deal with the debate in detail, but 
must note one passage in Mr. Asquith’s speech. ‘“ What,” he 
asked, ‘‘ was Mr. Balfour’s attitude to the Member for Bir- 
mingham when they parted company for what they apparently 
both hope is going to be a very brief separation? His atti- 
tude was this. ‘If you return empty-handed, as I am afraid 
you will, I shall be able to say, “I alwaystold you so!” If,on 
the other hand, you return bringing your sheaves with you, I 
shall be able to say, “ My heart was always with you; let us 
now proceed to share the spoils.”’ That is what is called, in 
these days, giving a lead to one’s party.” But label and limit 
his official programme as much as he pleased, Mr. Balfour 
could not label and could not limit the issue which will be sub- 
mitted to the country at the next Election. “The country 
when they come to be appealed to will set very little store by 
the niceties and obscurities of retaliation. They will dis- 
criminate between those who in intention and conviction are 
Protectionists and those who in intention and conviction are 
Free-traders.” Mr. Asquith by his series of speeches in the 
country, which equalled in number those of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and by his great debating ability in the Commons, has im- 
mensely increased his hold on the nation. He has shown that 
he is never afraid to face the issue, and has avoided all finesse 
in meeting his opponents. That is what the country likes, 


On Thursday the question of “the other document” was 
raised in the House of Lords by Lord Rosebery, who not 
unnaturally protested against the Prime Minister describing 
his words in regard to the document as “a calumny.” Lord 
Lansdowne defended Mr. Balfour’s words, though he was 
authorised by him to say that nothing was further from his 
mind than to impute to Lord Rosebery a deliberate attempt 
to misrepresent him. Lord Lansdowne also threw a little 
light, though not very much, on the unpublished paper itself. 
It appears that in it the Prime Minister expressed the hope 
that his colleagues would not dissent from the conclusions to 
be found in his “ Insular Free-Trade.” For ourselves, we find 
these constant cryptic allusions to this unknown, this z in the 
political equation, very unsatisfactory. Surely the time has come 
when the Prime Minister should publish the paper. He 
is clearly not ashamed of it. Again, it evidently is an 
abstract disquisition which contains nothing that would hurt 
the feelings of any of Mr. Balfour’s past or present colleagues, 
and, therefore, there are no personal objections to publication. 
Mr. Balfour has nothing to lose, but everything to gain, by 
giving it to the world, and so clearing up the whole mystery. 


The London County Council Elections were held on Satur- 
day last, and resulted in the maintenance, practically intaet, 
of the Progressive majority. There were 233 candidates for 
the 118 seats, and the electorate numbered 730,796, of whom 
about 40 per cent. registered their votes. The result was that 
whereas the outgoing Council consisted of 84 Progressives, 
31 Conservatives and Unionists, 2 Independent Progressives, 
and 1 Independent Conservative and Unionist, the new 
Council consists of 83 Progressives, 34 Conservative and 
Unionist members, and 1 Independent. As the majority 
of the candidates pledged themselves toa fair administration 
of the Education Act, there need be no fear as to the effects of 
the election on religious education in London. 


The Westminster Gazette of Monday contained an interesting 
summary of Budget prospects. The Estimates for 1903-4 
put the revenue at £144,000,000, but as only £122,500,000 had 
been collected up to February 27th, the writer puts the total 
revenue at about £139,500,000. The Budget and Supplemen- 
tary Estimates for the year give the expenditure, when all 
deductions have been made, at £147,500,000. We shall there- 
fore have to face a deficit of £8,000,000 on 1903-4. The 
normal expenditure for 1904-5, leaving Supplementary Esti- 
mates out of account, is put at £143,500,000, and the estimated 
revenue at £142,000,000. A realised deficit of £8,000,000 on 
the present, and an estimated deficit of £1,500,000 on the 
forthcoming year, is not the most cheerful prospect for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to face. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CHAMBERLAINITES. 


W: have always asked Free-trade Unionists, both in 
the House of Commons and in the country, to 
consider deeds rather than words, to draw their conclusions 
as to the intentions of the Government from facts, and 
not from the subtle dialectics of Mr. Balfour. Look at 
the facts, and do not be deluded by verbal assurances, 
however apparently satisfactory,—that has always been 
our advice to the Free-trade Unionists. We will ask 
those who are anxious to act with their party, and 
support the Government if they can possibly do so 
without sacrificing the cause of Free-trade, as all Free- 
trade Unionists naturally are, to apply this test to the 
events of Wednesday night, and then to judge whether 
Mr. Balfour's attitude on the fiscal question ought or 
ought not to satisfy them. What actually happened on 
Wednesday night apart from the fencing of the debate 
was, shortly, this. The Chamberlainites called the 
Government to heel, and the Government came. Mr. 
Wharton, with the concurrence, it is understood, of the 
Treasury Bench, handed in an amendment to Mr. Pirie’s 
Motion approving “the explicit declarations of his 
Majesty’s Ministers that their policy of fiscal reform does 
not include either a general system of Protection, or prefer- 
ence based on the taxation of food.” This statement was 
not apparently inconsistent with Mr. Balfour’s most recent 
verbal declarations, and it might therefore have been 
supposed that the Government would be able to welcome 
it. What happened, however? The Chamberlainites 
and Protectionists to the number of a hundred and 
twelve held an informal meeting, and intimated to the 
Premier that unless the amendment was withdrawn the 

sition of the Government would be seriously jeopardised 

other words, the Government found that; they had 
reached a point where there was a definite conflict of view 
between the Chamberlainites and those of their followers 
whom Mr. Balfour has been so industriously gathering 
under the banner of “fiscal reform, but no further than 
retaliation.” The Government, then, had to choose between 
the supporters of the policy that they have been advocating 
for the last month—i.e., a policy with preference and 
Protection left out—and the supporters of preference 
and Protection. They yielded, as we always knew they 
would yield when it came to a pinch, to the supporters 
of preference and Protection. Accordingly Mr. Wharton’s 
amendment was hastily withdrawn from the paper, and 
the Chamberlainites proved before the world that it is they, 
and not the advocates of “ retaliation but no further,” who 
control the fiscal policy of the Government. It is to this 
fact, and to the previous facts, all with the same lesson, 
that we ask Free-trade Unionists to look, rather than to 
any Anti-Protectionist assurances, warm or lukewarm, from 
Mr. Balfour. 


Mr. Balfour having thus by deed shown clearly which 
section of the party is in power if not in office, characteristi- 
cally proceeded to feed the Free-trade Unionists with 
promises and half-promises, and assurances that they 
are in no danger of seeing Protection carry the day. 
Having disposed of the substance to the Chamber- 
lainites, he was most generous in his distribution of 
the shadow to his supporters with Free-trade proclivities. 
It was handed round to them with lavish profusion. They 
might have as much of it as ever they liked. It was the 
situation in the first stanzas of “The Walrus and the 
Carpenter,” but one could see how certainly, after the 
pleasant walk and pleasant talk, the time would come for 
eating the oysters, with the inevitabletears and regrets of the 
Walrus, and the plain-spoken declaration of the Carpenter 
that the butter had been spread too thick. That stage, 
however, is not yet reached, and if the Unionist and Free- 
trade “ oysters” will only remember to keep their eyes on 
facts, and not be deluded into admiring the view or 
listening to irrelevant talk of many things, they may 
avoid the catastrophe of being eaten. Meantime the 
butter was spread very thick in Mr. Balfour’s speech. He 
argued that those who were strongly opposed to preference 
and Protection need nevertheless have no fear of further- 
ing these things by supporting the Government. It was 
impossible in a party to expect unanimity of view on all 
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subjects. Some people would always want to go fy ies 
than others. It was enough to know that for the resent 
the Government programme did not go further than a polic 
providing for retaliation and for dealing with « dumping,” 
If and when it went beyond these points, which would be 
the only points presented to the country at the next General 
Election, it would be time for the Free-trade Unionists to. 
object. At present they must not be perturbed’ becansg 
different sections of the party agreed to this practical poli 
for different reasons. It was enough that they were 
We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Balfour at any 
length into these abstract regions of party ethics, though 
we may remark that his somewhat conventional handli 
of a very old theme threw no new light on the subject. No 
doubt men in a party must subordinate their personal 
views on unimportant subjects, and no doubt des they 
must as a rule refrain from seeking out distant or hypo. 
thetical points of difference, and insisting on draggi 
them into the light and making them points of immediate 
conflict, on the ground that they may some day come within 
the horizon of practical politics. But that is not at all 
what is happening at the present moment in the Unionist 
party. There the Free-traders are face to face with 
an actual, and not a hypothetical, struggle. Pro. 
tection may not be before the Government, but it 
is most certainly before the country; and do what 
they will, the Government cannot possibly prevent 4 
decision being taken upon it at the next General Election, 
The Opposition will make that the issue; and as every 
Unionist Member knows, there will be hundreds of 
Unionists in every constituency who will insist on taking 
up the challenge. Does Mr. Balfour really imagine that the 
Tariff Reform League will be muzzled because he has said 
that if he were writing an election address he would 
stop short at retaliation and “dumping”? Mr. Chaplin, 
who acted as the spokesman of the Protectionists, at 
once explained to him how much he is mistaken if 
he does. “If he had to make an election address, 
he would go a great deal further than the Prime 
Minister went in his Sheffield speech, and he had 
reason to know that he would be expressing the views 
of a very large number of members of the party.” 
Again, as the Daily Telegraph—a paper which is devotedly 
attached to Mr. Balfour and his policy—declares in a 
leading article of special importance in its Thursday's 
issue, the Chamberlainites do not in the least feel 
themselves compelled to keep within the four corners 
of Mr. Balfour’s policy. For example, it states :—“In the 
meantime every supporter of the Government is bound 
to repudiate free imports, and every supporter of the 
Government is equally free to advocate the fiscal federa- 
tion of the Empire.” Quite as frank is the statement 
later in the same article :—“ Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Balfour’s policy of ‘ Retaliation’ must eventually 
mean in practice the defence of our own home market, 
since British industry cannot hope under any circum- 
stances to regain its old footing in foreign markets, where 
a generation of consistent Protection has established 
Continental and American manufacturers upon a solid 
foundation. That a general national tariff is unavoidable 
if we are to secure equal competitive ccnditions for the 
British producer is what events will probably prove. 
Upon this point, we repeat, there can be no real diver- 
gence of opinion among fiscal reformers who attach any 
serious meaning to fiscal reform.” 


We agree with the Daily Telegraph in its diagnosis of 
the situation. Mr. Balfour’s policy of “ retaliation plus 
defence against ‘dumping’” may look mild and inno- 
cent, but in reality it is a little pig which is certain 
to grow into a whole hog. Practically, the entire foreign 
world is Protectionist. You cannot, therefore, retaliate 
successfully against the Protectionist countries and defend 
yourself against “dumping ”—1i.e., the entrance of foreign 
goods at low prices, for that is all “dumping” is in truth 
—without adopting a tariff. It does not matter whether 
the tariff is alleged to be put on in order to retaliate, or 
as a defence against “dumping,” but a tariff it will be. 
Possibly it may be said that retaliation will be dropped 
after it has achieved its end, or even that the mere threat 
will be enough. History, of course, shows that this is not the 
case; but even if we assume that retaliation will not produce 








a tariff, effective action taken against “dumping” cer- 
tainly will. Remember that what we call “dumping” is 
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“ ‘raigner calls placing his goods on the British 
ng Cr cocving Sith British-made products. He 
vl not, therefore, give up “dumping” because we ask 
him, or because we threaten his Government. “ Dumping 
: 40 affair of private trade, with which even the most 
tocratic Governments cannot interfere. The only thing 
' heck the “ dumper” is a tariff which will take away 
ph profit he makes at present. But where is this anti- 
«dumping” tariff to stop? We do not doubt that if 
Mr. Chamberlain begins to “smell out” “ dumping, 
rust as the Zulu witch-doctor ie smells out” witches, 
“dumping” will be discovered in every trade in the 
country. Give the Tariff Commission a liitle time to 
Jook round, and we are sure that they will be able to 
roduce an anti-dumping” tariff which shall be indis- 
tinguishable, except for its certificate of origin, from an 
ordinary tariff. And this is most natural, since “ dumping’ 
is only foreign importiag under a vitnperative alias. To 
the foreigner his tariff appears a means of preventing the 
«dumping ” of British goods on his shores. Mr. Balfour 
seems to think that “ dumping” is a new and original 
problem, but we can assure him that “dumping” was 
recognised years ago on the Continent,—only then we 
were the “dumpers” and not the “dumped.” The 
modern Protective systems of the Continent have their 
origin in the attempt to put down British “dumping.” 
Mr. Balfour’s attempt in a similar direction can, then, 
only have one end if carried into practice,—the creation 
of a Protective tariff. Therefore the apparently mild 
and innocuous policy of retaliation and defence against 
“dumping” must be resisted as simply one of the many 
forms of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. It is nothing else. 
Any attempt to define it in any other way, as was shown 
on Wednesday night, brings it into conflict with Cham- 
berlainism, and necessitates a hasty repudiation by the 
Government. Mr. Balfour was quite right, therefore, to 
be angry when his two documents presented to the Cabinet 
were said to be contradictory. They were not; they were 
complementary. One contained the present policy; the 
other was the next step,—preference and taxes on food. 








THE EFFICIENCY OF JAPAN. 


O those who have studied the history of Asia the most 
amazing thing about the Japanese of to-day is their 
efficiency in administration. Other races of Asia, notably 
the Arabs, have displayed high capacity for certain forms 
of art, architecture more especially. A majority—for we 
believe the Bengalees and the Koreans are the only clear 
exceptions—are as courageous as any Kuropeans. We hardly 
know, recollecting the history of the Turks, the Tartars, 
the Arabs, and the Sikhs, why the contrary impression 
should ever have arisen, unless it be that the contrast 
between the enormous resources of China and her military 
cumbrousness has created a suspicion of the latent 
cowardice of her people. Asiatic races, too, have been in 
a way sufficiently organised for war, otherwise they could 
not have so repeatedly repelled European invasions. But 
wecan remember no Asiatic people which has ever dis- 
played the peculiar efficiency of the Japanese. They 
appear to waste nothing, to plan everything long in 
advance, and to arrange everything for great expeditions 
down to the smallest detail,—with them the gaiter-buttons 
are actually there. All observers report, for instance, that 
very large Japanese armies have been mobilised on the 
present occasion with a rapidity and certainty of movement 
which not even the German Staff—one does not mention in 
such a connection the British War Office—is able to surpass. 
The arrangements for the transport of horses were, indeed, 
most imperfect ; but experts declare that as regards com- 
missariat, the supply of munitions, and the provision of 
medical aid the organisation of the Japanese Army is 
quite unrivalled. This is an entirely unexpected quality 
in an Asiatic State, Asiatic generals having hitherto been 
accustomed to live on the countries they traversed, to 
obtain transport chiefly by plunder, and to waste the lives 
of their men with a callousness and contempt of their own 
interests only to be explained by their belief that life and 
death are incidents beyond human control. The Japanese 
have, moreover, displayed this efficiency in a department 
m which it was supposed to be impossible. We would 
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confidently ask the most experienced Anglo-Asiatic whether 
thirty years ago he would have believed, on any evidence 
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whatever, that an Asiatic people could learn to work an 
ironclad battleship or to repair electric engines as well as 
any European engineers. The domain of applied science, at 
least, was supposed to be closed tothem. The firstexploits of 
the Japanese Fleet have, therefore, created a senseof surprise, 
as well as of admiration, which has dazzled the eyes even of 
professionals, and led them to conclusions which future 
events may prove to have been a little premature. These 
conclusions have been strengthened by another surprise, 
that felt at the utter unreadiness of the Russian Empire. 
That Britain should be unready is always expected, for 
Britain, like other democracies, seldom attempts to foresee. 
That Austria should be unready is also expected,—one can 
hardly say why, except that she always has been, and that, 
owing to the multitudinous races within the Imperial 
dominion, there has always been something of cumbrous- 
ness in her collective action. But Russia is a military 
Empire, governed by an autocrat, and supposed to be 
always ready for the assaults by the menace of which 
she, in Asia at least, perpetually expands her domain. 
Onlookers, therefore, are tempted by their very amaze- 
ment to expect that the smaller Power, which has shown 
such perfect efficiency, will proceed from victory to victory, 
and will inflict upon Russia in the end a humiliating 
defeat. It may be so, and we at least, though we are 
no enemies of Russia, shall not be displeased if her 
party of action receives a decided set-back, and if her 
Government is‘compelled to throw itself upon the support 
of classes whom it now disregards. No historian can 
forget that defeat in the Crimea produced for Russia the 
emancipation of the serfs. 


But we would warn our readers not to allow a natural 
admiration for the Japanese to make them forget all the 
teachings of the past. It is not a mere cynical epigram 
to assert that Providence is usually on the side of big 
battalions. Russia was not ruined by the loss of Sebas- 
topol, and wjll not be ruined by the surrender of 
Vladivostok’and Port Arthur. She will only be the stronger 
if she is forced back to Lake Baikal, where she can con- 
centrate her immense resources. We have yet to see how 
her soldiers will fare in this campaign. Their frightful 
losses, it must be remembered—losses from exposure and 
disease which it makes one wince even to read of—are 
perpetually repaired, and are probably not greater than 
those which during the Crimean War made the Emperor 
Nicholas I. declare himself hopeless of securing victory 
with the morale of his officers tripping him at every 
step. The group who govern at St. Petersburg have 
as yet displayed but little competence; but every failure 
tends to weed out the inefficient, and Russia, which is 
not hampered by any difficulty of tradition or system in 
promoting the competent man, may yet throw up the kind 
of reckless general—the Suwarrow or Skobeleff—who seems 
essential to bring out the highest qualities of the Russian 
soldiery. It is probable, reasoning from analogy, that 
the Japanese have first-rate generals too; but we have no 
history to guide us in deciding what their quality is likely 
to be, and they have always against them the necessity for 
husbanding their forces. True, they are more than forty 
millions ; but the losses of which Russia is scarcely aware 
will be severely felt in the island kingdom, for they will 
fall first of all upon the warrior clans, who till thirty years 
ago held a monopoly of the business of war. Japan has a 
conscription, it is true; but the losses which are hardly 
felt in a people of a hundred and fifty millions must fall 
with terrible weight upon a people of forty-five. Even 
as regards the Navy, though the Japanese triumph 
appears to be secure, we should remember that she 
triumphs by superior energy and skill, and perhaps 
by superior audacity, rather than by any superior 
weight in the weapon employed. A very few accidents 
to her limited number of battleships might gravely 
diminish the value of that triumph in the campaign. 
All will depend, however, upon the comparative staying- 
power of the two Empires. Of that of Japan it is 
difficult to doubt; but Russia may display that power too. 
Many critics believe that she will be hampered, perhaps 
paralysed, by financial distress; but the approach of 
bankruptcy has never prevented war, and Russia can 
stave off bankruptcy for an unknown period by the issue 
of inconvertible paper. There is a suspicion abroad that 
the Russian Government is already quailing; but it is 
quite possible that its apparent weakness is caused rather — 
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by depression than by irresolution. For ourselves, we are 
inclined to doubt whether the proposals for mediation, of 
which so much is made, are anything but efforts to secure 
allies, for whose aid it will be most difficult for Russia to 
offer any adequate compensation. 


It must not be forgotten that the fear of revolution, on 
which so many writers dilate, may harden rather than 
cow the governing group. No prolongation of the war, 
so long as European Russia was safe—and European 
Russia cannot even be threatened—could make revolution 
so probable as total and admitted defeat by an Asiatic 
Power. In this necessity of firmness is the first element 
of strength in the Russian Government, and therein also, 
as we pointed out last week, lies the terrible temptation, if 
‘the course of events should prove unfavourable, to swamp 
‘the war with Japan in a war with some European Power, 
perhaps the Power which Russians believe to be always 
‘their enemy in Asia, or perhaps the Power which the 
‘Russian peasantry believe to keep from them their natural 
‘heritage, Constantinople. The value of the Far East to 
Russia is for the present but small. The maintenance of 
‘her prestige may concern, in the judgment of her rulers, 
‘her very life, and may drive them to very desperate 
‘expedients. 





THE STORY OF THE CABINET CRISIS. 


" FRANKLY tell my right honourable friend that 

the one portion of my life which I shall endeavour 
to obliterate from my memory is that connected with the 
closing incident of my official career.” It was with these 
,words that Lord George Hamilton closed the speech in 
which on Monday he answered Mr. Balfour’s account 
of the transactions connected with the Cabinet crisis of 
_last September. The words are painful reading, even for 
those who have never stood in any personal relation to 
Mr. Balfour. What must they have been when uttered 
by one who had for years enjoyed the closest personal 
intimacy with the Prime Minister? Can we wonder that 
those who sat near Lord George Hamilton noted the deep 
emotion with which they were spoken ? 


We propose to tell the plain story of the Cabinet crisis 
.without heat or prejudice; but before we do so we must 
point out that the words we have just quoted by no 
means bear out Mr. Balfour’s easy assumption that it is 
only interfering and mischief-making outsiders who assert 
that he did not treat his colleagues with the frankness and 
consideration they had a right to expect from him, and that 

. they themselves made no complaint of his action. Here 
are Mr. Balfour’s words :—‘“ That fact [1.e., that he was in 
possession of Mr. Chaniberlain’s resignation when he met 
the Cabinet on September 14th] which I have never 
denied, or even suggested a denial of, has been twisted— 
not. by my noble friend, not by my right hon. friend the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by the worst of all 
supporters, the supporters that do not belong to your own 
party—into the foundations of an accusation that I kept 
from my two late colleagues a fact material to their own 
course during the Cabinet of the 14th. A more pre- 
.posterous statement—a statement more absolutely con- 
tradicted. by my right hon. friends, and which, if true, 
would be more discreditable to my right hon. friends—I 
cannot imagine.” After Lord George Hamilton’s words, can 
we say that this attempt to draw a distinction between the 
attitude of Lord George Hamilton and of “the worst of all 
supporters, the supporters that do not belong to your own 
party,” is justified? 
this enigmatic utterance exactly who are these “ worst of 
all supporters” who twisted the facts into the foundation 
of an accusation that Mr. Balfour kept from his colleagues a 
material fact. We are aware that on October 3rd we pointed 
out ina leading article that Lord George Hamilton and his 
colleagues ‘‘ were entitled to know the very material fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain had tendered his resignation,” and 
we have since insisted that the gravamen of the com- 
plaint against Mr. Balfour is that he withheld from his 
colleagues a material fact which they had a right to know, 
and which it was his duty to tell them, irrespective of 
whether such disclosure would or would not have affected 
their offers to resign, or his determination that they should 
leave the Cabinet. Very probably Mr. Balfour had not 
in his mind the Spectator’s complaint that he had withheld 
a material fact from his colleagues which ought not to 


It is not easy to understand from | 


have been withheld. It makes, however, little: @imeahe 
whether he was thinking of our complaint, or of ong from 
some other source couched in kindred terms, ag 

likely, since he describes the accusers as not of wae 
party, 1.e., not Unionists—We are Unionists, ang 

a right to consider ourselves better Unionists than Mi 
Balfour, since we have not neglected, as he has, the dee, 
injury done to the Union by the continued OVer-represen, 
tation of Ireland.—The fact remains that Lord George 
Hamilton’s closing words show that he does feel that , 
material fact was withheld from him. 

If we follow carefully Mr. Balfour’s story of the criti, 
taking into account at the same time the Duke of Devon 
shire’s narrative and the previous statements of Lori 
George Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie, we shall soon find 
the point at which the conflict of evidence arises as ty 
knowledge or want of knowledge of Mr. Chamberlain's 
resignation. The resigning Ministers say that this knoy. 
ledge was not conveyed to them at the Cabinet of 
September 14th. Mr. Balfour says it was. He declares 
that they knew as well as he did of Mr. Chamberlain's 
intention to resign, because he (Mr. Chamberlain) himself 
stated that intention at the Cabinet of September lith, 
Further, Mr. Balfour points to Mr. Ritchie’s admis. 
sion that he heard Mr. Chamberlain say at the Cabing 
that if preference were omitted from the official Gover. 
ment programme, he would have to resign. But, says 
Mr. Ritchie, though he heard Mr. Chamberlain say this, 
he did not know that the Prime Minister had jy 
his pocket a letter, dated some days previously, in 
which Mr. Chamberlain placed his resignation in Mr, 
Balfour’s hands. “That is what we [Mr. Ritchie and th 
other Free-traders| did not know, though some members 
of the Cabinet did know.” Upon this Mr. Balfour 
summed up the situation as it appeared to him ag 
follows:—‘“The only difference between my right hon, 
friend and myself is that he seems to think there isa 
great distinction between that which is written and that 
which is spoken. I can assure him that I take a different 
view ; it would make no difference to me whether he said 
the words or wrote the words; and that which I say of 
my right hon. friend I say of the Member for West 
Birmingham. I see no distinction between what he wrote 
to me and what he said to the Cabinet. Whether he 
wrote the words or whether he exercised his vocal chords 
does not seem to me to make the smallest difference in 
anything relevant to this discussion. Well, then, my two 
right hon. friends knew at that Cabinet all that I knew. 
I knew it by writing, they knew it by speech, but we both 
knew it, we all knew it.” 

How are we to reconcile these conflicting statements? 
At first sight they seem absolutely contradictory. The 
Free-trade Ministers say they did not know, in spite of 
what they heard, or one of them at any rate heard, and yet 
Mr. Balfour insists that they did know as well as he did 
that Mr. Chamberlain had resigned. Where is the recon- 
ciling fact to be found, for obviously both views cannot 
be correct, and obviously, also, neither side can be 
stating what is untrue? It is to be found in a closer 
examination of the declaration which Mr. Balfour 
appears to find so simple, that there is no essential 
difference between the oral and the written statement, 
and that the oral statement should have conveyed as 
much and as certain knowledge to his colleagues as the 
written statement did to himself. What actually happened 
at the Cabinet will appear clear enough to any one who 
takes the trouble to follow out the narratives in detail, 
and endeavours to reconstruct the scene by the use of his 
imagination. Mr. Chamberlain admittedly stated in con- 
versation round the table that he should have to resign if 
preference were ruled out of the official Government ve 
gramme. It is not difficult to picture the scene which 
would take place after such a statement. We may imagine, 
therefore, without any great risk of creating an erroneous 
impression, the inevitable cries of “No! no!” which at 
any Committee, Board, or Council which greet the threat 
of resignation by an important member. With these 
protests the incident doubtless passed off. There was 20 
formal impressive declaration by Mr. Chamberlain that he 
had come to the conclusion that he must resign, that he 
had five days before lodged his resignation in writing with 
the Premier, and that it only needed acceptance to become 








complete. Again, there was no statement by the Prime 
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“Tres tan to the effect that this oral statement must not be 


taken lightly because he had written confirmation of it. 
The declaration by Mr. Chamberlain, in a word, passed off 
‘ust as such things apparently said on the. spur of the 
ail always do, especially when they are said by a man 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s impulsive character. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain had, we do not doubt, often threatened to resign in 
this hypothetical and unconventional way before, and 
nothing had come of it; and, therefore, most naturally his 
colleagues, when the statement was not confirmed by the 
Prime Minister or insisted on as a reality, took it merely 
as an indication of how strongly Mr. Chamberlain felt as 

ds preference. Possibly, also, some of the Free-traders 
may have taken it as a notice to themselves that they and 
Mr. Chamberlain could not go on in the same Government. 
At any rate, none of the Free-traders regarded this exercise 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s “vocal chords” as in any sense a 
resignation, and they were clearly justified in their failure 
to believe in its reality by the fact that the incident passed 
off without its being emphasised in any way either by the 
Prime Minister or by Mr. Chamberlain. 


But after all, it is really not necessary to labour the 

int. The essential fact which emerges is that the Free- 
trade Ministers did not receive the impression that Mr. 
Chamberlain had resigned. We know this from the fact 
mentioned by Lord George Hamilton, that after the 
Cabinet of the 14th—the Cabinet of the resignation by 
yocal chord—the Free-trade Ministers met in Lord George 
Hamilton’s room at the India Office, and no reference to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation was made by any one, 
though they unanimously determined that they had no 
alternative but to resign. We know it also from the 
fact that the Duke of Devonshire heard with surprise of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation, and at once wished to 
communicate this new fact to his colleagues. 

We now come to the crucial point of the whole 
transaction. Mr. Balfour alleges that he knew and they 
knew—‘“‘ we all knew it”—that Mr. Chamberlain was 
resigning. But if Mr. Balfour was so certain that the 
Free-trade Ministers knew of the resignation of Mr. 
Chamberlain, how was it that when he found the 
Duke did not know, and wanted to communicate his 
newly acquired knowledge to those with whom he 
was acting, he (Mr. Balfour) effectually prevented its 
communication by the Duke? In view of Mr. Balfour’s 
statement of Monday, one would have expected him to say 
to the Duke of Devonshire that he was surprised at the 
Duke not knowing what up to that moment he felt sure 
they all knew, but that if the Duke had missed the central 
fact of the Cabinet of the 14th, it was just possible that 
the others might also have done so, and therefore the Duke 
had no doubt better put matters on a perfectly sound 
footing by telling them. Instead, we hear neither of 
any surprise being shown by Mr. Balfour at the Duke’s 
ignorance, nor of any assurance that the others must have 
known, but only of a statement by Mr. Balfour which in 
effect amounts to this, that he objected to the other Free- 
trade Ministers being told of Mr. Chamberlain’s resigna- 
tion because such knowledge could not affect the situation 
as regards them,—i.e., because they would have to resign 
whether or no they considered the new fact to be material. 
Here are the Duke’s actual words :— 

“TI pointed out to the Prime Minister that the effect which the 
fact of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation had on my mind would in 
my opinion probably be similar to the effect which that fact 
would have on the minds of those other colleagues who had 
already tendered their resignations and whose resignations had 
been accepted. I understood, however, from him that, whatever 
might be my decision, there was no intention of asking those 
colleagues to reconsider theirs, or in fact that any consideration 
on their part would be admitted. My difficulty, therefore, was 
mainly of a personal character; it was whether I should be 
wanting in loyalty to those colleagues with whom I had been in 
communication, who had consulted me as to their course, and 
whom I had consulted as to mine. My first inclination, I admit, 
was to insist on being permitted to lay this new fact before my 
colleagues and consult again with them, and, in fact, to place 
myself to a great extent in theirhands. On reflection, however, 
I considered that, as nothing which I could do would alter their 
position, I had no right to ask them to take any responsibility for 
my own conduct, which affected myself alone, and that my decision 
must be made solely upon public grounds.” 


We have set forth the facts of the case. We desire to 
add no word of our own which may further embitter feeling 
We will merely 














— 


ask our readers whether they do not think that Mr. Balfour 
would have done much better had he followed the example 
of the Duke of Devonshire, and confessed that in the 
difficulties and perplexities of the situation in which he 
found himself last September he made a mistake, and 
failed to treat his colleagues with the absolute frank- 
ness which they were entitled to expect from him. Had 
he done this, he would have heard little more of the 
incident, for no one desired to exaggerate its importance, 
As it is, it is difficult not to feel that his defence has 
made matters worse instead of better. 





THE MACEDONIAN PROBLEM. 


AS the spring draws near the anxiety of those who wish 

to avert further suffering in the Near East grows 
more acute. The Austro-Russian scheme of reform still 
holds the field in the sense of blocking out all others. 
But in every other sense it seems to be dead. It has 
practically come to nothing but a reformed gendarmerie, 
and in the way even of this the Turks are placing every 
possible difficulty. It is true that one objection after 
another is overruled by the two Powers, but this takes 
time, and time is all that the Sultan asks for. He knows 
that if he can but delay the negotiations long enough, the 
insurrection will again break out in Macedonia, and in 
that event he expects to be once more invited to put it 
down in his own fashion. With this result in view, he is 
perfectly happy. To be employed in reducing rebels to 
order would put his troops in good humour, because it 
would give them employment they like, and enable them to 
collect their arrears of pay for themselves. Possibly the 
Turks underrate the military strength of Bulgaria, but 
they seem to view the possibility of her being drawn into 
the conflict with no alarm. They may even think that, 
with Russia occupied and Austria paralysed, they would 
be allowed in case of victory to make some readjustment 
of frontier. Here, then, are ample inducements to the 
delays which at all times have attractions for Orientals. 


On the other hand, it greatly concerns the credit of the 
parties to the Treaty of Berlin that the spring of 1904 
should not be a mere replica of the spring of 1903. Last 
year it could be pleaded that the Austro-Russian plan had 
not had a fair chance. The insurrection came before there 
had been time to get it into shape. Nobody can say that 
now. Austria and Russia have had the field to them- 
selves. There has been very little criticism of their pro- 
posals, and no attempt whatever to substitute any others 
for them. And yet nothing has come of them. A year 
has slipped away, and the settlement of Macedonia on the 
lines set out in the scheme is hardly any nearer being 
seriously taken in hand than it was in March, 1903. So 
long as there was any prospect of Austria and Russia 
being able to carry out their professed intention the 
other Powers could hardly have interfered with them. 
Indeed, there was not the slightest chance that anybody 
would attempt to interfere with them. The two Powers 
were more directly interested in improving the condition 
of Macedonia, and they had the means, if they chose to use 
them, of bringing direct military pressure to bear upon the 
Sultan. Why this exceptional advantage has been allowed 
to lie unused it is hard to say. There seems no reason why 
a status quo less disastrous to the Macedonians. should 
not have been maintained quite as easily as the status quo 
that actually exists. It is intelligible enough that Austria 
and Russia should wish to postpone the partition of Euro- 
pean Turkey until they can count with more certainty on 
getting the division they want. But why did not they 
insist as a condition of such postponement—a postpone- 
ment, be it remembered, which the Sultan is quite as 
anxious to bring about as either of the two Emperors— 
that Turkey should without delay carry out the rudi- 
mentary reforms which would ensure her Christian 
subjects immunity from massacre and outrage? We 
know of no answer to this question, nor does it greatly 
concern us to find one. What does concern us is that, 
whether from indifference, or from occupation in other 
ways, or from miscalculation, the two Powers have not 
shown themselves in earnest about their own scheme. 

Still, their intervention has done something to prick the 
European conscience. It has recalled to the memories of 
some Englishmen and Frenchmen the fact that their 
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Governments were parties to the Berlin Treaty, and that 
this instrument was substituted for one which, whatever 
may have been its demerits in other respects, would at 
least have taken Macedonia out of the hands of the Turk. 
Pricks of conscience, however, are of no avail unless they lead 
to action ; and in this case the action ought to take the form 
of a notice to Austria and Russia that if their reforms are 
not sufficiently advanced to make the Macedonians prefer 
them to the doubtful, orlessthan doubtful, chances of another 
insurrection, the other Powers, or some of them, will consider 
that they have failed, and will at once proceed to put in 
force the alternative plan which Great Britain has already 
suggested. Some time ago Lord Lansdowne declared his 
preference for a scheme which should give Macedonia a 
Governor appointed for life, and substitute for the Turkish 
Army a gendarmerie officered by Europeans. We believe 
that this plan, which has completely succeeded in the 
Lebanon, would succeed, less completely perhaps, but still 
sufficiently, in Macedonia. We do not say that the cir- 
cumstances of the two countries are identical. The 
Lebanon does not probably look beyond the present ; 
Macedonia looks to a future in which she will play a more 
distinguished part than that of an autonomous province of 
Turkey. But this grander future is altogether out of her 


reach at present. Her own internal dissensions and the | p 


rivalry of her greater neighbours make its realisation 
impossible in present circumstances. Meanwhile, as an 
autonomous province of Turkey she would enjoy the rudi- 
ments of good government. Her people could have no 
policy of their own; they must forego representative in- 
stitutions; they would in name be subjects of the Sultan. 
On the other hand, they would be protected against ex- 
tortion, against plunder, against murder, against outrage. 


‘Their villages would not be burnt, their men would not be 


beaten or shot, their women would not be violated, their 
children would not be tortured. Their taxes would be 
spent in their own country, and they would know what 
they had to pay. Such a settlement would not satisfy the 
national or racial aspirations of a minority among them, 
but it would have the advantage over a settlement which 
aimed at these higher ends in being within reach. 
The only thing that to all appearance can save the 
Macedonians from extermination in the form of punish- 
ment for successive revolts is that the Powers who 
have the will to act should insist upon the immediate 
appointment of a Governor, appointed for life with the 
consent of the Powers, and only removable at their 
suggestion. We would “save the face” of the Sultan as 
far as possible in order to hasten his acceptance of this 
roposal. We would not even insist on the Governor 
being a Christian if the fact of his responsibility to the 
Powers were made clear beyond the possibility of mis- 
understanding. The troops at his disposal should be the 
gendarmerie now in process of creation. They would be 
officered by Europeans, but would be under the command 
of the Governor. In form, therefore, there would be no 
radical change in the government of the province. 
Justice would be administered and the taxes would be 
collected in the name of the Sultan. It might be neces- 
sary, indeed, to have the salary of the Governor charged 
on some distinct portion of the Turkish revenue, in order 
to ensure regular payment, and so guard against cor- 
ruption. 

It may be objected that, however well this suggestion 
may look on paper, it has the same weakness in point 
of practice as the Austro-Russian plan. How is the 
Sultan to be made to accept it? We would reply,— 
By Britain and France in conjunction. A suggestion 
made by two naval Powers has an obvious advantage 
over a suggestion made by a great military Power, and 
by a Power which in certain circumstances might have 
a very strong private interest in the overthrow of 
European Turkey. A slice of Macedonia would offer 
no temptation to Great Britain or to France, and a 
naval demonstration, though experience seems to show 
that: it has considerable effect upon the Sultan, is very 
much less serious in its possible results than a military 
occupation. We believe that if Lord Lansdowne, with the 
co-operation of France, and, if it was to be had, of Italy, 
were to make this proposal to the Sultan, and to support 
it by the presence in Turkish waters of a joint British 
avd French naval force, we should do a great deal 
sore in a month than the Austrians and Russians have 











done in twelve. It might be well, perha 

the present Governor of the Lebanon fhe first Gonna 
of Macedonia, and thus to ensure experience at g 

But we do not imagine there would be much difficulty 
in finding the right man if he were assured that th 
Powers were his real employers, and that in this way he 
was absolutely ensured against his Sovereign’s caprice, 
There may be a better plan than this, but if so we do not 
know what it is. 





M. COMBES AND THE CONGREGATIONS, 


UR countrymen, we think, in part misconceive the 
nature of the struggle which is going on in Franeg 
between the Government and the Opposition. They 
regard it as a struggle between the laity and the Roman 
Catholic Clerical party,and, disliking the latter organisation, 
they sympathise more or less heartily with the Govern. 
ment which is striking at it such tremendous blows 
Monks are regarded by most Englishmen either as bad 
folk or silly folk, and the French Government, in taking 
education finally out of their hands, is supposed to be 
transferring it to persons who are at all events more 
competent and less prejudiced. There is, no doubt, a 
oint of view from which that opinion is well founded, 
The able men who govern the Koman Catholic Church, 
and who in the end regulate the action of all its agencies, 
the monastic Orders included, are far too much inclined to 
believe that a policy of obscurantism is essential to the 
religious health of the masses whom they instruct and 
hope to guide. They condemn i toto all really free 
discussion on theology; they teach history in a way 
which to Protestants and Liberals seems to pervert its 
principal use as a warning from experience; and they 
try to create in the school, as in society, an intellectual 
“atmosphere” which seems to all but their convinced 
disciples as fatal to mental strength as life lived always in 
closed rooms would be to physical hardihood. Seeing 
this, Englishmen are disposed to tolerate almost any form 
of action which tends to limit Clerical power, and to regard 
laws like those of Herr Falk or M. Combes as laws which 
at worst only prevent the consecration of certain im- 
pediments to general intelligence. ‘They close their eyes 
to the larger consequences of those laws, forget that 
obscurantism may take many directions, and overlook the 
great truth that in destroying liberty you may deprive the 
“intellectual atmosphere ” of elements invaluable to the free 
development of the human mind. It is this mistake which 
M. Combes is now making. Detesting the Clerical method, 
he endeavours to supersede it by another which when 
examined is seen to be the Clerical method over again, 
though trusted to other hands and directed to another 
object. Just at present he proposes only to forbid the 
“ Congregations,” that is, practically the monastic Orders, 
to interfere in education ; but he does not conceal his hope 
that the result will be the resort of the entire youth of 
France to the State schools, or his belief that this great 
change will be entirely for the benefit of the French people. 
He desires as regards education to crush out one corpora- 
tion by another, the Church by the State, so that at length, 
after very brief delay, every Frenchman shall have been 
educated by teachers chosen by the State, paid by the 
State, and controlled as to the general direction of their 
teaching by the State alone. This choice will be very 
careful, so that no one of Clerical opinions may get in; and 
this control will be very searching, for the moment the 
State intervenes in France it is not only irresistible, 
but it is logical in its action, will regard teachers as it 
regards policemen, and, as its object is to destroy Cleri- 
calism, will choose only Anti-Clerics, or if by chance any 
should escape its winnowing sieve, will insist on their 
“favouring its policy” at least by absolute silence. Under 
the new régime a teacher will no more be able to teach 
religion in any public school than a sous-préfet is able to 
teach the divine right of Kings in his office. 


It seems to us that this system is absolutely fatal to the 
idea of liberty, which, as we have always contended, can 
alone secure that life in the fresh air which is essential to 
make nations strong. When a man is debarred by the 
State from teaching the doctrine in which he believes to 
children whose fathers wish them to learn it, it is nonsense 
to talk of religious liberty as established in France. The 
logical conclusion of M. Combes’s proposal is that the 
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State should teach a creed of its own, and disqualify every 
one who teaches anything else. It is too illogical to allow 
monk to teach all the children in a house every 
pats while strictly prohibiting the same man belong- 
ing to the same Order from teaching anything in the 
morning. If he can ruin the Republic, as is alleged, by 
teaching a class at 11 a.m., so he can by teaching a house- 
hold at 5p.m. The principle of religious liberty may 
remain in the Constitution, but in practice it ceases to 
exist as completely as itever ceased within the Papal States. 
And with it must depart that intellectual progress to which 
Frenchmen are supposed to be devoted. The State teach- 
ing, stereotyped as it is sure to become, if only from the 
desire of the State teachers to keep their places, will exer- 
cise at least as benumbing an influence as the monastic 
teaching would, with this aggravation, that the intellectual 
air will never be stirred by teaching of a different or 
opposite kind. At present the two systems, the clerical 
and the laic, are in collision or competition, and the 
roducts of each can at least compare themselves in 
character, in efficiency, and in originality with each other ; 
but under M. Combes’s system all persons are to be taught 
alike, and compelled to judge themselves by themselves 
dressed in other skins. We quite admit that, human 
nature being what it is, there will remain plenty of 
variety, that as the seminary produced Voltaire and 
Renan, so the State school will occasionally produce 
Lamennais as he was at first, or the Archbishop of Paris as 
he is now; but those results will not arise from the system, 
but from its defeat. To the extent of the power of the State 
religious liberty will have been destroyed as completely as 
the liberty of avoiding military life if you dislike it already 
js, and with religious liberty every liberty must as a theory 
disappear. If a man has no right to believe as he likes, 
and teach his belief, because it is supposed to be unwhole- 
some for him as a citizen, ie has, a priori, less right to eat 
what he likes, because unless his food is wholesome he 
may lack the physical power which one day the State will 


need. 

Some of the best Republicans in France feel this danger 
acutely, and are resisting it with all their energies both in 
the tribune and the Press, but we fear they will be unable 
to prevent the experiment being tried. The Deputies are 
morbidly anxious to keep their seats, and the majority of 
the electors are with M. Combes. They do not fear the 
State, which they think they can remodel when they 
please; they dislike the monks, and like to see them 
snubbed ; and they have a feeling about the Church akin 
to the feeling of ordinary Europeans about menageries. 
They like menageries to exist provided the cages which 
keep the animals confined are very strong. The peasantry 
do not wish to abolish the curés or to guillotine the 
Bishops, but since 1870 no Bill restricting the liberty of 
the clergy or derogating from the position of the Church 
has ever been rejected. They are prepared, we feel con- 
vinced, not only to deprive the monks of the right of 
teaching which they possess as citizens, but to expel them 
from France as persons whose existence is dangerous to 
the State. It is a singular condition of mind, for though 
it was the mental condition of our own forefathers in the 
time of Elizabeth, her subjects did not make of liberty a 
dogma which it was senseless as well as wicked to dispute. 
The French have still to learn that artillery will not kill 
ghosts, and that if liberty is to be conceded to all, it must be 
conceded to those who devote their lives to the propagation 
of religious ideas, even if those who receive such ideas 
doubt sometimes whether forms of government, Republics 
included, are not works of man, and therefore susceptible 
of change. 








ANGLO-SAXONS AND THE BIBLE. 


_ the many reports and notices of the meetings 

held in celebration of the centenary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, comparatively few have drawn atten- 
tion to a point which surely deserves the closest and most 
earnest consideration. That is the importance which is 
attached to the work of the Society, and the help which has 
been given to the Society’s objects, by the people of North 
America,—the English-speaking races of the New World. 
It is, of course, true that the example of the handful of 
Englishmen who founded the Bibie Society a hundred years 


ago has been followed by citizens of Continental nations; 
there were "messages of congratulation and good wishes sent 
to the Society on Tuesday and Wednesday, for instance, from 
the Bible Societies of Sweden, Prussia, Russia, and Denmark, 
besides addresses received from Finland, Paris, Belgium, and 
Italy. But the chief support which was given on Tuesday 
and Wednesday to the Society was, as it has always been, 
essentially Anglo-Saxon. The Upper Canada Bible Society, 
through their delegate, Dr. Hoyles, of Toronto, handed the 
President of the British and Foreign Bible Society a cheque 
for £2,000 “as a birthday gift,” and expressed the hope 
that an additional £10,000 would be forthcoming. But it 
was left to the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
the Puritans to send the Ambassador of the United States 
to bring a message from Mr. Roosevelt, conveying ‘to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society “my hearty congratu- 
lations on their centenary, and my earnest good wishes for 
the continued success of their great work.” It is surely a 
message which conveys a far deeper meaning, and suggests 
far greater possibilities for the future of the great nations of 
the world, than might be read into it at first sight by men 
who are careless or merely contented. 


For what has been the history of the American Bible 
Society, for which Mr. Choate spoke, and what is the real 
significance of the fact that the driving energy behind the 
work of the distribution of the Bible has always been Anglo- 
Saxon? Mr. Choate spoke with feeling of the beginnings of 
the infant State founded by the first British colonists in 
America. “They carried King James’s Bible with them as 
their best possession, the only one of lasting value, and their 
only readable book. In the Bible they found not only their 
religion, but their literature, their biographies, their voyages’ 
and travels, and their poetry,—poetry such as no poets had 
since produced. The people of New England in the first 
generations were the most Biblical community on the face of 
the earth; their laws, customs, language, and habits were 
founded on the Bible, and they made it the sole guide of 
their lives.” And what has been the record of “the most 
Biblical community on the face of the earth” during the 
years that have come after “the first generations”? The 
American Bible Society has set itself “the immense task of 
keeping a population of eighty millions supplied with a Bible 
in every home, and has also to meet the needs of eight 
hundred thousand immigrants coming in every year; yet it 
does almost as much for foreign lands as for its own country.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Choate spoke finely of the mission of his 
country and ours “for the promotion of civilisation, order, 
religion, peace, and duty.” “He believed, and he thought 
the Bible Societies united in the belief, that the only sure 
guarantee of peace was the moral influence of public opinion. 
If the public opinion of each nation behind the Government 
was for peace, there would be no war. In this our two nations 
ought to set the finest examples, and he believed other nations 
would follow. Public opinion should be based on the Book 
which said nothing to the world but a message of peace and 
goodwill. He believed in co-operation in every possible good 
work between the peoples of our two countries;” and why 
should not that co-operation exist and work for good, he asked, 
when those two countries had “one God, one Bible, one 
language, and one destiny ” ? 


We have quoted Mr. Choate’s admirable speech at some 
length, as it certainly deserves to be quoted. For it supplies, 
surely, the most luminous of comments on the question we 
have asked,—What is the significance of the fact that the 
driving energy behind the work of the distribution of the 
Bible has always been Anglo-Saxon? Is not the answer that 
the destiny of the world is in the Anglo-Saxon hands that 
hold the Bible? All the great European nations, since the 
Middle Ages, have had the Bible to give, if they chose, to 
the other nations. Yet, by some ordination of the great 
Plan which we, “seeing through a glass darkly,” can only try 
to understand, it has happened that the Anglo-Saxon nations 
have been the chosen distributors of the great Book of the 
world. If you are to believe in any ordered progress at all 
towards “the one, far-off, Divine event,’ must you not 
believe that the destinies of the world—‘“‘a swarm of ants in 
the light of a million million of suns ”—have been purposely 
entrusted to the nations that read the Bible? Of what 





other book can it be said that during a century there have 
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been printed a hundred and fifty million copies in practically 
every language spoken by mankind? What other book puts 
before its readers so insistent a command, so earnestly obeyed, 
as that of the greatest Teacher whose voice has rung in men’s 
ears,—“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature”? Not the devoutest follower of Mahomet, 
not the most pious disciple of Buddha or Confucius, could 
find any answer but one to that question. The conquering 
races of the East model their civilisation on that of the 
Western race whose polity is broad-based upon the teaching 
of what they hold to be the Testament, the revealed Will of 
the author of the Design of which they are a part,—thereby 
admitting this, at least, that the Book of the West has given 
more to its readers than the books of the East. The Koran 
remains untranslated, perhaps untranslatable,—a message, it 
must not be doubted, of strength and power, with its own 
place in the great scheme of the Designer’s Will as revealed 
to men; but not the great Message intended to lead mankind 
at last to the “peace which passeth all understanding,” the 
“Sabaoth and the port of all men’s labours and peregri- 
nations.” 

But if it is admitted that the progress of the world is in 
reality written in the progress of the nations using the same 
Bible and worshipping the same God, yet, it has been asked, 
might not the Message which for three hundred years has 
been given to the English-speaking nations—to be trans- 
lated into the languages of other countries less happy—be 
written more shortly, more clearly, more consistently,—in a 
word, in a form more acceptable to listener and preacher 
alike? Might not much that has seemed to some irrelevant, 
much that can but be called ugly, be excised from the Book, 
so as to leave a residue that all can accept, that all can 
read without questioning or pain, that will speak of nothing 
which is not pure and holy and true? The answer is that 
the Book as a whole has been put to a test to which no 
other book has been put, and has stood it. The Book is a 
whole; the whole of life is in it~—peace and war, grandeur 
and ugliness. There are uglinesses in the Bible; but it was 
the same man who stood guilty before Nathan that wrote of 
the God he worshipped: “ Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction; who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and 
tender mercies.” 

It was a hundred years ago that a few men, meeting 
together in the greatest of English cities, founded a Society 
which has since collected £14,000,000 with which to further 
one single work,—the dissemination among the reading peoples 
of the greatest Book in the world, the “preaching of the gospel 
to every creature.” Could a wider prospect be opened before 
any such Society than that which was suggested by the 
speech of the Ambassador of the Anglo-Saxon nation 
which, next to ourselves, stands first for the propagation 
of the teaching of the Bible? The American Ambassador 
was thanked for “having raised in the hearts of the Society 
a great hope which had perhaps lain dormant too long,—the 
hope of working together for the peace of the world.” A 
hundred years ago, when Napoleon’s genius threw a huge 
shadow on the world, such a thought would not have 
found utterance. Buta hundred years ago the Anglo-Saxon 
mind had not—what it possesses to-day—the preponderance 
of the thought of the world. It does possess that preponder- 
ance of thought to-day,—owing it, to what? The nations who 
have stood for the Bible, and who are now leading the world, 
though in a thousand ways so unworthy and so unrepentant, 
can read at least without the deep reproach that fell on the 
“house of Jacob, which are called by the name of Israel,” 
Isaiah’s bitter lament, “O that thou hadst hearkened to my 
commandments! then had thy peace been as a river.” 





THE EVANESCENCE OF VULGARITY. 


T is impossible to define vulgarity. It is a disease of 
character, producing different symptoms according to 

the moral constitution upon which it fastens and the social 
énvironment of the sufferer. It may make a man overbearing, 
or it may make him obsequious, insolent, or flattering. 
The complaint itself is obscure. It appears to attack most 
commonly the social functions of the judgment, and to make 
the sufferer incapable of measuring the just amount of honour 
due to all men, himself included. So far the satirists who 











deal with the evil have found no radical cure; but eack 


generation discovers a palliative, and the type of vulgarity 


alters with every few decades. The present writer has found 
some amusement during the last few days in tracing vanis 
forms of vulgarity in the novels of the past. To take ty, 
apparently typical instances of the overbearing kind of vuloa: 
woman,—Miss Ferrier’s Lady Maclaughlan and Miss Austen's 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh. They are still very amusing, but 
their words and actions would be now quite impossible, Miss 
Ferrier had, no doubt, a dislike for the fine ladies of her day, 
She did not think them essentially worse than their mon 
homely sisters, but she took a view which must surely haya 
been exaggerated of the folly of their up-bringing. Of Lady 
Julianna Douglas, the mother of the heroine of “ Marriage,” 
she says: “She was born in an elevated rank—reared jn 


state, accustomed to the most obsequious attention, and never 


approached but with the respect due rather to a divinity than 
a mortal.” How Lady Maclaughlan herself was brought up 
we are not told, but to judge by her attitude towards her 
acquaintance in middle life, we suppose she went as a child 
through the same disastrous ordeal. This vulgar woman was 
the “ great lady” of a thinly populated district of Scotland, 
over which her social rule was absolute. She associated with 
the families of the neighbouring lairds on terms of intimacy, 
though not of equality. The duties, occupations, and 
accomplishments of the younger and lesser ladies who wor 
shipped her are thus described: “They learned to read and 
write, to knit stockings, scold servants, cement china, trim 
bonnets, lecture the poor, and look up to Lady Maclaughlan.” 
This is how the lady so looked up to behaved when she went 
out to dine and stay the night at Glenfern Castle,—a very 
uncomfortable Scotch house inhabited usually by Glenfern 
(the laird), his two sisters, and his two daughters. On this 
occasion the eldest son had just come from abroad. Arrayed 
in “a pompadour satin négligée and a petticoat trimmed with 
Brussels lace,” she entered the drawing-room just before 
dinner, and approached the newly returned son of the honse, 
“*So, Major Douglas, your servant!’ said she, in answer to 
the constrained formal bow with which he saluted her on her 
entrance; ‘why, it’s so long since I’ve seen you that you may 
be a grandfather for aught I know.’ The poor awkward 
Misses (his sisters) at that moment came sneaking into the 
room. ‘As for you girls, you'll never be grandmothers, you'll 
never be married unless to wild men of the woods. I suppose 
you'd like that, it would save you the trouble of combing 
your hair and tying your shoes, for then you could go 
without clothes altogether.” During dinner the old man- 
servant, who was very infirm, spilt some cream upon 
Lady Maclaughlan’s skirt. She was beside herself with 
fury. ‘“‘Do you know what you’ve done, you old Donald?’ 
cried she, seizing the culprit by the sleeve. ‘Why, you've 
got St. Vitus’s dance—a fit hand to carry whipt cream to be 
sure!’” The company was awestruck, and each suggested a 
different remedy. “It will dye,” ventured the hostess. “So 
will you,” thundered the Lady. At cards after dinner her 
partner made a mistake, and hastily excused herself by 
murmuring something about a fatality against her. “Fatality!” 
said Lady Maclaughlan, “I wish you would give everything 
its right name. What do you mean by fatality ?” The poor 
woman had nothing to say in her own defence. “Do you mean 
that the spilling of the cream was the work of an angel?” 
demanded her unrelenting friend, “or that it was the evil one 
tempted you to throw your ace away? I suppose theresa 
fatality in our going to supper just now,” continued she, as 
her deep-toned voice resounded through the passage that 
led to the dining-room, “and I suppose it will be called a 
fatality if that old Fate,” pointing to Donald, “scalds me to 
death with that mess of porridge he’s going to put on the table.” 
Early, far earlier in the morning than her hostess had 
anticipated, Lady Maclaughlan departed, sweeping with her 
her invalid husband, whom she declared the worse for his visit 


and “as yellow as a duck’s foot.” Why in the world she: 


was ever asked to come again is a question which in this year 
of grace we cannot answer. It is true that the letter she 
wrote next day was entertaining, but there was no one who 
dared to be amused. We cannot refrain from quoting it to 
show that this lady’s bad manners did not arise from depres- 
sion of spirits. It was addressed to her hostess, and began :— 

“Dzar CuiLp,—Sir Sampson’s stomach has been as bad as it 
well could be, but not so bad as your roads,—he was shook to& 
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petticoat will never do. Mrs. McHall hasa girl. I 
eT makes people have girls; they never come to good. 
Boys may go to the mischief and be good for something,—if girls 

they are good for nothing I know of. I never saw such roads. 
3d Glenfern means to bury you all in the highway,—there 
are holes enough to make your graves, and stones big enough for 

fims...++- You must all come and spend Tuesday here—not 
nt but some of you—you, dear child, and your brother and 
sister, and your pretty niece and handsome nephew. I love hand- 
some people. Miss McKraken has bounced away with her father’s 
footman. I hope he will clean the knives on her. Come early and 
come dressed to your loving friend, IsapeLuA Macr.4vuGHLan.” 

Lady Catherine de Bourgh belongs to a later time, and 

porbaps to a softer country. But she bears a strong family 

likeness to the Scotchwoman whom we have been studying. 

Miss Austen thought it nothing unusual for fashionable 
people to be “high” and “ate up with pride.” Still, she 
allows Elizabeth to show a good deal of astonishment at the 
behaviour of her distinguished guest on the occasion of her 
only visit to Longburn. “She entered the room with an air 
more than usually ungracious, made no other reply to 
Blizabeth’s salutation than a slight inclination of the head, 
and sat down without saying a word.” Elizabeth had men- 
tioned her name to her mother on her ladyship’s entrance, 
though no request of introduction had been made. Mrs. 
Bennet, all amazement, though flattered by having a 
guest of such high importance, received her with the 
utmost politeness, After sitting a moment in silence, 
Lady Catherine said very stiffly to Elizabeth : “ I hope you are 
well, Miss Bennet. That lady, I suppose, is your mother?” 
After the interchange of a few sentences, the visitor remarked 
on the inconvenience of the room in which the family 
were sitting, and suggested she would like to take a walk 
with Elizabeth in the garden. “ As they passed through the 
hall Lady Catherine opened the doors of the dining parlour 
and drawing-room, and pronouncing them, after a short 
survey, to be decent-looking rooms, walked on.” A lady of 
to-day who behaved in such a manner would undoubtedly be 
accounted, not stuck-up or vulyar, but a little crazy. 

But Lady Catherine's bad manners, and even the bad 
manners of the terrible Lady Maclaughlan, pale before 
those of Captain Mirvan. Fanny Burney’s sailor asso- 
ciates with gentlemen, and his wife is a lady of position. 
Evelina, it is true, thinks him a very vulgar man, and 
wonders at the delight of his family in the prospect of 
his return from the sea; but no one else seems greatly to 
object to his behaviour,—not even the charming Lord Orville, 
whose “manners are so elegant, so gentle, so unassuming that 
they at once engage esteem and diffuse complacence.” On 
one occasion Mrs. Mirvan offers a lift in her hack coach to a 
certain Madame Duval, whom she meets at an assembly. 
Captain Mirvan differs with this lady on the road on the 
relative merits of France and England, and waxing hot, 
addresses her alternately as “Madam French” and “ Mrs. 
Frog.” On another occasion the same lady on her way home 
from a party fell down in the dirt. She returned to the house 
she had just left to repair the injury done to her dress, and 


met Captain Mirvan as she entered the door. This gentleman | 


was greatly amused by her sad plight, “and held a candle to 
Madame Duval that he might have a more complete view of 
her disaster, declaring repeatedly that he never had . been 
better pleased in his life. The rage of poor Madame Duval 
was unspeakable. She dashed the candle out of his hand, 
stamped upon the floor, and at last spit in his face. This 
action seemed immediately to calm them both, as the joy of 
the Captain was converted into resentment and the wrath of 
Madame Duval into fear.” 

Will there ever come a day when our vulgarities will seem 
as ludicrous and obsolete as the kind here depicted? No 
doubt there will, and then we shall again have a new sort. 
But perhaps as our vulgarity is less offensive than that of our 
great-grandmothers, so will that of our granddaughters be less 
Offensive than ours. Moral and physical complaints tend 
under healthy conditions to grow lighter in type. It is said 
that influenza is all that remains of the old plague. Cultiva- 
tion has curbed cruelty, and equality of opportunity is killing 
ignorant arrogance, obsequiousness, and envy. Captain 
Mirvan’s genus is extinct, and “to look up to Lady Mac- 
laughlan” could no longer constitute an item even of the most 
illiberal education. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE TREASURES. 


HOUGH the sale of the Townshend pictures and silver 
was one mainly of objects appealing more to family 
sentiment than to connoisseurs, the silver plate and the 
series of portraits of members and connections of a great 
family, many of them the work of the best portrait-painters 
of the day, fetched nearly double the sum which they were 
expected to realise, though only one piece, a silver bowl 
bequeathed by Sir Nicholas Bacon to be an heirloom in the 
fine house which he began, but never finished, close to the 
North Sea at Stiffkey, fetched anything like a sensational 
price, as values rule to-day. 
The importance attached to the Raynham sale suggests a 
question as to what can or might be the possible aggregate 
value of the treasures, many in sort, which form the contents 
of the country houses, and by no means only the great country 
houses, of the United Kingdom, and raises a doubt whether 
either the Continental critics or the English public have even 
the vaguest idea of the extent to which masterpieces, or the 
works of masters in every branch of art, have for centuries 
been quietly accumulating in the only country which for the 
last two centuries and a half has never seen a town sacked, 
a country mansion fired, or more than a temporary inter- 
ruption of the quiet accumulation of wealth, which our laws, 
unlike the Code Napoléon, do not force every father to divide 
equally among his children. 

The date at which the art treasures of the Continent began 
to be acquired for English country houses is probably not 
earlier than the days of Charles I. The King set the example 
both as a buyer of pictures and of works of art, at a time when 
these were to be obtained on the Continent at very reasonable 
prices. The effect of this taste seems not to have been entirely 
lost even on those most antagonistic to him in the rule of the 
Commonwealth, for after a decision to pull down Hampton 
Court and to disperse the pictures there, the Commons decided 
to reverse the Act, and ultimately some of the pictures, among 
them the “Triumph ” by Mantegna, were preserved, as seems 
probable, by the wish of Cromwell himself, though the pictures 
and works of art at Whitehall were sold and dispersed. But it 
was after the Restoration that the Italian palaces were being 
built all over England, and that the houses designed by Wren, 
Inigo Jones, and their successors were steadily filled with 
statuary, pictures, and frescoes, the first two from abroad, and 
the last painted, as a rule, by foreign artists. Private gentlemen 
like Evelyn, equally with great nobles, were eager to embellish 
their houses with works of art, though their first care was un- 
doubtedly to build a fine house; sculpture and pictures were 
afterthoughts. But next to the desire to buy land and add 
acre to acre came that for collecting objects of art. Accumu- 
lation of cash personalty, now among the ambitions, and per- 
haps one of the necessities, of the heads of great families, does 
not seem to have offered an attraction to those who succeeded 
to the titles and estates until recent years. When not buying 
land, their investments were largely in pictures, or they spent 
their money on architecture. The former have often proved 
a valuable asset, and in some cases have aided in preserving 
the family palace. There never seems to have been a period 
since the Restoration at which the owners of great country 
houses were not well represented by those who succeeded to 
the taste for buying pictures. Blenheim, Longford, Bowood, 
Stowe, Petworth, Holkham, Houghton, and Chatsworth have 
found their lineal successors in Hertford House, Dorchester 
House, Mentmore, in Lord Crawford’s collection at Haigh, 
and at Waddesdon. 

Though the process of dispersion is never arrested, and has 
received an undue impetus of late from the action of the 
Death-duties, the sales are very largely only a means of 
circulating these treasures, and of their removal from one 
setting to another. While a certain percentage is lost, or 
goes abroad, the order and tranquillity of English society 
tend to attract and retain precious possessions. They settlé 
here on their way down the river of time, as gold settles in 
the quiet eddies of some auriferous stream. This must con- 
tinue so long as the United Kingdom is the chosen home and 
retreat, not only of overseas Englishmen who have made 
fortunes, but of American and cosmopolitan millionaires who, 
with all the world to choose from, buy or build English 
country houses. It is probable that Waddesdon Manor, 
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with the gems not only of pictorial art, but of furniture 
and other ornamental objects, collected by the late Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild, while one of the latest examples of 
an English country house and its contents, has never yet seen 
its equal in England. It is not only that the objects are all 
the very bestexamples of their kind, while each besides being 
precious is beautiful. Each and every one of them forms part 
of a whole, so that the harmony of colour and form is never 
for a moment interrupted, but only enhanced by each object 
in the kind of setting and surroundings, for which the 
original artists intended it. 


The migration of masterpieces from one stately home to 
another would make an interesting subject for an essay. For 
one thing, masterpieces seem almost undestructible. There 
is a kind of divinity which hedges them. Only they are 
“passed on” from time to time. The dealers and owners 
could probably trace their migrations without difficulty from 
sale catalogues, which record not only their previous homes, 
but the rise or fall in their value. The famous sale at Stowe 
in August, 1848, occupied more than thirty days. The col- 
lection was rich, not only in pictures, but in Sévres and 
Majolica. There was also a curious “jumble” side to it, 
for among the lots were the inkstand of Sixtus V., the 
travelling organ of James II., a table given by George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, to the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, a 
miniature of Charles II. by Cooper, Queen Anne’s toilet 
glass, ivory chairs once the property of Tippoo Sahib— 
and the statue of the marine Venus from the baths of 
Agrippa. At Petworth the walls and galleries show some 
six hundred pictures, nearly all of importance, and many of 
them masterpieces. The great Duke of Marlborough himself 
purchased many of the pictures at Blenheim, while others in 
the collection were presents from Princes and potentates who 
had been aided by his victories. 

One of the earliest collections of pictures lost to this 
country was that made by Sir Robert Walpole at Houghton. 
The third Earl of Orford sold the greater part of it to the 
Empress Catherine of Russia for £40,000. Horace Walpole 
says that he nevertheless refurnished Houghton, and even 
supplied it with fresh pictures “by the flimsy scene- 
painter Cipriani.” As an investment the choice made 
by Sir Robert Walpole did him credit, for he only paid 
£40,000 for the whole collection, and it was but a part 
that the Empress purchased for that sum. If during the 
“Georgian” period our nobles and squires went on col- 
lecting Continental paintings, it must be remembered that 
they were also almost the sole purchasers (except of 
portraits) of the work of the English school, artists whose 
paintings are now as prized as almost any of the “old masters,” 
but who during their lives had no vogue beyond our islands. 
It is from the halls and galleries and dining-rooms and saloons 
of the English country houses that the Gainsboroughs, 
Romneys, Reynoldses, Hoppners, Constables, Cromes, and 
Morlands have been diffusing their glowing beauties and un- 
fading charm, which, like the light of stars so distant that 
their rays only just reach the earth from other firmaments 
after ages of travel through space, have at last caught and 
arrested the attention and admiration of the art world of 
Paris and Berlin. But there is something rather magnificent 
in the spirit in which the English set to work to collect 
pictures before their own artists were generally esteemed. 
The taste soon spread from the palaces of the nobles to the 
parlours of the merchants, but it is noteworthy that the latter 
seem to have turned mainly to English art. Vernon, the 
London job-master, and later contractor for Army horses, 
purchased English paintings mainly. Angerstein, whose 
collection formed the nucleus of the National Gallery, was 
the father of “ Lloyds,’ and showed as much good sense in 
picture-buying as in marine insurance and general finance. 


Sculpture never seems to have appealed greatly to our 
collectors. It was too exotic. Had it been otherwise, perhaps 
Lord Elgin would have kept the marbles of the Parthenon as 
family heirlooms; certainly we should not have seen in the 
last few years a portion of the frieze recovered from a rockery 
in Essex. Time seems to justify the excellence of nearly all 
English work, of our silver plate and our furniture equally 
with our pictures. The value of the silver has in many cases 
been enhanced beyond anything which its makers could have 
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aril 
ever dreamed of, partly because of the scarcity of the 
pieces, but largely from their beauty and charm. early 
squires who possess family plate in any quantity, and think 
it worth while to have it insured, will often be agreeably gun, 
prised at the estimate of its value made by experts whose 
figures are accepted by the insurance offices, : 











CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE BLUE-BOOK ON CHINESE LABOUR, 


[To THE Epiror or THE “SprcraTor,”] 

S1r,—It is impossible to peruse the latest Blue-book 

ie : on the 
Transvaal labour question without being confirmed in the Con. 
viction that Downing Street is on the point of again making 
one of those blunders in dealing with South Africa for which 
both we and South Africa have paid so dearly in the past, 
All the Blue-books recently published appear to us to tell the 
same story,—that the Government, both here and in the 
Transvaal, seem, whoever their advisers may have been, to 
have been singularly misled in their estimate of the immediatg 
course of industrial development after the war. There seems 
to have been a lack of foresight, as much in the estimate of 
the situation which the labour policy pursued by the mineg 
since the war would be likely to bring about, as in the fore. 
cast of the strength and depth of the repugnance with which 
the Chinese labour scheme would be regarded in South 
Africa, in this country, and in the great self-governing 
Colonies. Had the Government in any way foreseen the 
present dilemma, we cannot but think that they would have 
adopted a very different attitude towards the changes which 
after the war the mine-owners introduced into their methods 
of recruiting and remunerating native labour. They neither 
realised, as they should have done, the intense repugnance 
with which their Chinese scheme would be regarded, nor 
the importance from the Imperial point of view of paying 
due regard to this sentiment. Had they done s0, they 
would, we believe, as soon as Chinese labour began to be 
seriously advocated by the mine-owners, have had the whole 
question made the subject of a really searching inquiry, ofa 
character to satisfy all parties. 

Had there been such an investigation before an Imperial Com. 
mission specially instructed to see that the interests of the 
working classes, of the general body of the Colonists, and of South 
Africa should not run any risk of being sacrificed to arrangements 
made in the interest of any one particular class, we should have 
felt more secure in this country that the Government had been 
duly watchful in their conduct of this matter, and had only 
adopted a definite policy after thorough consideration and in- 
vestigation. As the facts stand, the policy pursued by the 
Government with regard to this question seems to be most 
fittingly described by saying that they have “drifted” into 
Chinese labour. 

The Blue-book now published leaves the uncomfortable 
impression that, having drifted so far, Lord Milner and the 
Government are now proceeding to drift into a disregard of 
the distinct pledges given to the Transvaal through Mr. 
Chamberlain that no such measure would be sanctioned unless 
really desired by a very great majority of the people. Protests 
against, and signs of dissent from, the Government policy, instead 
of being regarded by Lord Milner as substantive facts which 
should affect his actions, appear to be considered only as “of 
interest as betraying the ignorance which prevails in the country 
in regard to the real situation.” 

Just as when Chinese labour was known by “the man in the 
street” in Johannesburg to be the definite policy of the mine 
owners the Transvaal Government failed to grasp the situation 
and to appoint a Commission of the kind indicated above to 
investigate the whole labour question, so now in this matter of 
ascertaining the real wishes of the inhabitants the Government 
seem to have acted in a manner which can only result in future 
accusations of bad faith and broken pledges which it will be 
difficult to meet. On p. 22 of the Blue-book Lord Milner reports 
that it will take at least six months to prepare voters’ lists for & 
Referendum. But it is now more than six months since the 
Transvaal Government were approached by the Anti-Chinese party 
in Johannesburg and asked to arrange to settle this matter by 
a Referendum. The conclusion seems almost inevitable 
Lord Milner does not want to submit this matter to the test of 
the ballot. 

Though it would not be wise to give any undue weight to the 
sentiments of the Boers qua Boers, it is nevertheless necessary 
to insist on the paramount importance of keeping faith with them 
qua British subjects, and recognising their right to express their 
views through their own leaders. It is of special importance 
that they should regard themselves, since May 31st, 1902, as a 
fully British in their rights as ourselves. 
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; Congress, and the letters of Generals Botha, 
Smuts oe, and the other Boer leaders, must be accepted 
4 vidence of the opinion of a very large and probably pre- 
as Crating section of the Dutch population, ‘The English 
Ls eeladion is notoriously divided, and there is the strongest 
PP n to believe that a ballot would show a much larger number 
peoey is generally believed to be opposed to the proposed change. 
In these circumstances, and in view of our pledges in the 
matter, it is merely courting trouble in the future for the 
Government to persist in carrying through this measure, espe- 
cially when the closer it is studied the more it is seen to bristle 
with difficulties. ‘The Government would be well advised if they 
ve up their apparent habit of looking on the labour arrange- 
ments of the principal mine-owners as the chief object of their 
solicitude. On p. 24 of the Blue-book Lord Milner explains that 
the consent of the labourer to his transfer from one employer 
to another had been cancelled because “it is intended to have 
one importer—the Native Labour Association—and to have 
labourers transferred from the Association to companies licensed 
to import. If such transfer required consent of labourers, then 
by withholding consent they would be thrown on the hands of the 
Association.” 

We believe that this one sentence contains the key to the 
whole mistake in the labour policy of the Transvaal Government 
since the war. The Native Labour Association is, as we learn 
from the evidence before the Commission, a purely voluntary 
Association of employers for the purpose of recruiting for various 
mines. The Chairman of the Association, Mr. Perry, formerly 
Imperial secretary to Lord Milner, was at some pains in his 
evidence to show that the Association had no special privileges not 
enjoyed by any licensed recruiters. It may be gathered from other 
evidence that this Association is usually jealously regarded as 
being under a semi-official Government protection and enjoying 
privileges not available for private recruiters. Though it is 
the almost universal tendency of a bureaucracy to recognise too 
clearly the saving it is of administrative worries to have only one or 
two large concerns to deal with, it is of great importance to a 
healthy community that the Government shall extend to the 
smallest individual the same assistance it does to the most 
powerful corporation. It is only by securing this that we can be 
certain of giving free play to a healthy competition, and ensuring 
the working of those natura) correctives to economic evils as they 
arise which all who believe in Free-trade (internal, at any rate) 
have come to regard as Nature’s method of curing disease in the 
body politic and economic. 

The tendency of the Native Labour Association is to equalise 
in many ways unequal conditions, and to neutralise the working 
of these correctives. While we can see its advantages to the 
mine-owners, we can understand that it may be, and probably is, 
an impediment to rapid progress, and a disadvantage to the com- 
munity at large, who depend on the general competitive process 
being given free sway. 

Surely, instead of doing all it can to assist this tendency 
towards monopoly by legislation in favour of Chinese labour, 
thé Transvaal Government should bend its efforts in the direction 
of assisting all possible competition. 


—I am, Sir, &c., DEtta. 
[Our view of the official statements contained in the 
Blue-book agrees in the main with that of “Delta.” In our 
opinion, the importation of Chinese labour under conditions 
approaching those of serfage has not been shown to be 
necessary. The true solution of the problem is, we believe, 
to be found in the use of white labour. That solution has 
been discarded far more on grounds of political prejudice than 
because of its intrinsic difficulty or cost.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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HOME-RULE AND THE DUTY OF UNIONISTS. 

‘ [To tHe Epitor or THE ‘SpEcTator.”’] 
Sir,—In your article in the Spectator of March 5th on 
“Home-Rule and the Duty of Unionists” you seem to treat 
the question of a reduction of the Irish representation in 
Parliament as if it were nothing more than a matter of 
franchise reform. The topic is one of such wide scope that 
it would be idle to attempt to discuss it fully within the 
compass of a letter. But perhaps you will allow me space for 
a question or two which seem to me to bear on the subject. 
“The Legislature,” says Locke, “ neither must nor can transfer 
the power of making laws to anybody else, nor place it any- 
where but where the people have placed it”:— 

(1) If the Irish Parliament was competent to destroy itself 
without a direct mandate from those it represented, was not 
the Act of Union a compact between the two nations by the 
terms of which Ireland, in return for surrendering her 
Parliament, obtained the right to send a hundred repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Parliament ? 

(2) Would not the reduction of this number, therefore, by Act 
0 Parliament (without, at least, the assent of the Irish 
representatives) be a breach of national faith ? 





(3) Would Parliament be constitutionally competent to abolish 
Irish representation altogether ; and is there any difference 
in principle between the claim to such a right and to a 
right to reduce the representation ? 

(4) And does the State possess any other power than Act of 
Parliament for effecting either of these purposes, since the 
ancient prerogative of the Crown of creating and dis- 
franchising boroughs was superseded in the reign of 
Charles IT. ? 

But apart from these questions of principle, are there 
grounds, in any changes that have taken place since 1801, 
to justify such a reduction? Is not the population of 
Treland to-day about the same as it was at that date, with 
a much larger Parliamentary constituency ? Is the size of 
the Irish representation to be measured by the growing 
population, or increased electorate, of Great Britain rather 
than by the conditions of Ireland? The area of Ireland to 
that of Great Britain is, roughly, as three to eight; her 
Parliamentary representation to that of the two other 
countries as one to five. Down to the year 1846 her popu- 
lation grew in about the same ratio as those of England 
and Scotland; and the subsequent decrease of her people is 
attributable to well-ascertained historical causes. Were these 
causes of such a character, and are they to be deemed so per- 
manent in their results, as to justify the view that for a country 
of the size and natural advantages of Ireland four and a half 
millions is a normal population, by the size of which her 
Parliamentary representation should be regulated?—I am, 
Sir, &c., CHARLES J. WATERS, 

Simmonscourt, Co. Dublin. 


(The question whether Parliament has the power to alter the 
Act of Union was fully raised at the time of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and decided in the affirmative. The 
Union is an incorporating Union. Legally Parliament has the 
power to abolish Parliamentary representation altogether in 
London, or Lincolnshire, or Surrey, or Munster, or Ulster. 
Whether it has the moral right to disfranchise is another 
matter; but all reasonable people must hold that it has the 
moral right to reduce representation in cases of great electoral 
injustice, as when the old rotten boroughs were disfranchised. 
In Ireland, of course, there would be no disfranchisement, but 
only the undoing of an electoral anomaly. Frankly, we cannot ' 
say that it would be a moral wrong to Ireland to do so plain 
an act of justice to England. Our correspondent must admit 
that no wrong would be done if the English representation 
were added to till it became proportionate to that of Ireland. 
It would, however, be inconvenient to add so greatly to the 
numbers of the House. Why, then, would it be wrong to 
produce the same result—z.e., a just distribution of electoral 
power—by reducing the Irish representation P—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE DUTY OF UNIONISTS. 

(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—You are good enough in the Spectator of March 5th 
to invite an answer to the question why Protectionist Unionists 
should support the Government, or why the Government 
should support Protectionist Unionist candidates. I do not 
think that one needs to look further than such a debate as 
that upon the Navy Estimates to find an answer to that 
question. Any alternative Government in this country ‘must 
be dependent upon the support of that “lost hundred” of the 
Radical party who are prepared to risk the command of the 
seas, and who are opposed to all Imperial aspirations. When 
the official Opposition is found in active opposition to that 
section of their party, it will be time enough to invite Free- 
trade Unionists actively to oppose Unionists who favour a 
2s. duty upon corn or a 10 per cent. duty upon manufactured 
imports. The cleavage of opinion between, say, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour and Lord Morpeth may be serious, but it is trifling 
as compared with the cleavage of opinion between Mr. Gerald 
Balfour and Mr. John Burns. I know that the answer to 
this may be that the fiscal question is the acute problem of 
the hour. But there is no greater fallacy than to suppose 
that a great party may be broken up for the time being over 
a particular question without prejudice to its general principles 
and policy. The dissolution of party allegiance generally has 
lasting consequences, The late Mr. W.S. Caine applied the 
word “stalwarts” to himself and other Liberal Unionists who 
stood firm as a rock when Sir George Trevelyan and others 
began to wobble. But Mr. Caine quarrelled with his party 
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over publicans’ compensation, and a year or two later he 
voted for the Home-rule Bill. For fourteen years down to 
1900 Mr. T. W. Russell cordially supported the Unionist 
party on every important question. In 1900 he quarrelled 
with them over the single question of compulsory land 
purchase, and he has quarrelled with them on every im- 
portant question which has arisen since. I believe that the 
great body of Unionists regard their party as too valuable 
an Imperial asset to suffer it to be broken up by differences 
upon a question which, however important, never yet made 
or unmade a nation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
CHRISTOPHER N. JOHNSTON. 
4 Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 


[Our correspondent evidently does not realise the import- 
ance which Free-trade Imperialists attach to the question at 
issue. If the Empire is to be great, its heart—z.e., these 
islands—must be kept sound and strong. But in the opinion 
of Free-traders we must infallibly die at the heart if we adopt 
Protection. The Protectionist, though he may have the word 
“Empire” always on his lips, is a far greater danger to the 
Empire than the man who is somewhat niggardly in his views 
as to naval expense. There is not the least reason to fear 
that a Free-trade Ministry would neglect the Navy, though we 
admit that all Governments require watching in this respect. 
The present Government call themselves Imperialists, but the 
War Commissioners have told us how they interpreted that 
term as regards military preparations.—Eb. Spectator. ] 











































THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In dealing with the over-representation of Home-rule 
the choice lies between a simple rearrangement of seats, and 
waiting for an ideal distribution till the Greek Kalends. If 
we divide the electorate of the United Kingdom by 670, 
England would be entitled to 504 seats, Wales to 31, Scotland 
to 68, and Ireland to 67. Scotland would thus lose 4 seats 
and Ireland 36. Ireland, with not quite the electorate and 
population of Scotland, has no claim to a greater representa- 
tion on any other grounds. There would thus be 40 seats 
available to relieve the most congested English constituencies, 
—I am, Sir, &., An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 





CHINESE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I think Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell in his letter in 
the Spectator of March 5th has not followed some statements 
of my letter with entire accuracy. I did not seek to minimise 
the effect of “ignoble” political motive and action in the 
agitation which ultimately resulted in the exclusion of the 
Chinese from the United States, nor do I now think that I did 
so. I donot coincide with Mr. Vachell’s apparent view that 
the opinion of “politicians” on the Pacific coast ought to be 
entirely disregarded. But my suggestion was that our 
Government should seek enlightenment from their own repre- 
sentatives in the United States, not that they should apply 
to the “politicians” there. I was not unconscious of the 
humiliating comparison as between the habits of certain of 
the Chinese and Caucasian people, particularly at the time he 
indicates, but I did not consider it pertinent to the question. 
Such deplorable habits, as affecting Caucasians, are, happily, 
rarely to so large an extent in evidence in highly civilised 
communities. I cannot, either, coincide in Mr. Vachell’s view 
that the mirror can be held up to Western views of civilisa- 
tion in the social conditions existing in the Malay States 
and Straits Settlements. True, financially regarded, the 
latter is a successful Colony, largely due, I do not question, 
to the work of the Chinaman. For I surmise that Mr. 
Vachell and I do not differ in our estimates of the China- 
man’s diligence, nor probably in many instances in a liking 
of the individual man. But what are the social conditions in 
the Straits Settlements? As it is many years since I visited 
the Malay Peninsula, I quote the following from the 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica” regarding the Straits Settle- 
ments :—‘‘In 1901 their population was 572,000, including 
only 5,000 Europeans!” ‘The Chinese population included 
in ‘the total was 282,000, and the Indian 57,000, or 
together 339,000. Of these only 77,671 were females!” 
From their close proximity to China, it might have been 






expected that the Chinese wife would be found in ‘evidens bl 
the Straits Settlements. But, adds the reporter of these. 
statistics, “only a small number are married women and 
mothers of families.” When to the foregoing is added tha; 
the deaths exceed the births by 50 per cent. and over and. 
that out of a total revenue in 1900 of roundly five and a half 
millions of dollars over three and a quarter millions were 
derived from opium and spirits, it cannot, I imagine, bg 
claimed that these Settlements reflect our Western ideas of a 
desirable civilisation. On the specific question of the measure 
of power possessed by the Chinese “companies” over the 
coolte class of the Chinese, my experience, which includes 
what evidence I could acquire on the spot in China, does not 
enable me to accept the limitation of that power indicated by 
Mr. Vachell’s Chinese informant, but to adhere to my own 
opinion of the principles which underlie the system. In fair. 
ness, however, let me admit a reservation as to whether this 
“company” system, though doubtless framed with Oriental 
subtlety, may not permit at some point of a large degree of 
emancipation on the part of energetic and successful coolies, 
I do not, however, allow that this affects the underlying 
principles of an immoral system.—I am, Sir, &c., F, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The replies to Mr. John Clapperton’s queries (Spectator, 
February 20th) are obvious. Where the Chinaman comes in 
the white workman goes out. He is as intelligent as the 
white worker, and three Chinese can live in comfort upon 
what would be a starving pittance for a European labourer, 
If his steady influx were permitted, the same laws that have 
placed most of the wealth and much of the power of European 
peoples in the hands of an alien race would operate to his 
benefit also, in a new and empty land, at a vastly swifter rate, 
Where are the founders of Goa and Macao? In a generation, 
what hold will the whites have upon the trade of Singapore? 
In the matter of Chinese contract labourers, their case is not 
on “all fours” with that of “Mr. Atkins,” who serves hig 
nation, speaks its vernacular, is upheld by his officers, and 
guarded by public opinion. What is proposed in the name of 
safeguarding the yellow labourer’s interest is neither more 
nor less than the re-establishment of barracoon slavery 
upon British soil. What consideration or protection will 
be awarded to the yellow heathen, on the one hand, by 
those who exploit him, and, on the other, by those he has 
expelled and displaced? Wherever the Chinaman comes 
among a white working population the people instinctively 
feel—notwithstanding his undeniable qualities—the menace 
and the danger he is to their race and their possession 
of the soil he invades. We may be perfectly certain that 
this menace and this danger will be recognised by all the 
real Colonists of South Africa, and that their discontent and 
anger will be shared by ‘all those whose opportunities for 
forming an opinion have not been circumscribed by the 
interests of a London office, or the security of an assured 
affluence at home.—I am, Sir, &e., EvGENE SCHMOLLE. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of January 23rd there appeared a 
letter over the signature of F. Horace Rose (Maritzburg) in 
which exception was vielently taken to the method adopted by 
the Rand Daily Mail in reproducing the sense of a communi- 
cation addressed by Mr. Creswell to you with reference to his 
views on the question of the importation of Asiatics into the 
Transvaal. Mr. Rose charged the Rand Daily Mail with 
(1) having deliberately “perverted ” Mr. Creswell’s meaning 
by making out that he had recanted his opinion ; and (2) that 
it had suppressed Reuter’s cable message on the subject. Will 
you permit me to state that there is not a word of truth in 
these allegations? It is true that, owing to the absence of a 
word in our cablegram material to the clear meaning of the 
message, Mr. Creswell’s letter to you was unfortunately wrongly 
reproduced in our issue of January 20th, but it is also true that, 
on discovering the error next morning, the correct meaning of 
the letter was duly acknowledged in the issue of the day follow- 
ing. I may add that Reuter did not supply us with any message 
bearing upon the letter, therefore we could not have suppressed 
it. As to the mendacious and scandalous language employed 





by your correspondent in referring to the alleged mala fides 
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of our London editor and of ourselves, I have only to remark 
that Iam astonished that the Spectator should have seen fit 
to give publicity to a letter whose terms were so manifestly a 
libel on journalists who are as jealous of their professional 
tation as are their English colleagues, and who are 
haps more fully acquainted than are the latter with the 
two sides and the economic and general bearing of the Asiatic 
controversy.—1 am, Sir, &c., Gro. ADAMSON, 
Editor Rand Daily Mail. 


Johannesburg. 
AMERICA AND RETALIATION. 


[To rHz Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

§m,—In the Spectator of February 6th a letter from Mr. 
Atkinson, of Boston, suggests that, if imports into England 
from the United States should be discriminated against in 
comparison with those from Canada, the United States would 
retaliate at once by “the instant withdrawal of the courtesy 
now extended to Canada, permitting her products to be 
carried free of duty in bond across the railroads of the United 
States, practically the only outlet for these products during 
the five most important shipping months of the year, when 
the canals and rivers of Canada are closed.” Without con- 
sidering at all the vexed fiscal problem, one might make two 
replies to this. In the first place, it is not true. Halifax and 
St. John are both ports open all the year round, and con- 
nected with the West by railways wholly on Canadian soil. 
The projected Grand Trunk Pacific, when completed, will 
furnish another all-Canadian route to the seaboard. Both the 
above ports are becoming yearly more important in connection 
with winter shipments. In the second place, such a policy of 
retaliation is extremely improbable because of the large 
Canadian trade done by such New England ports as Boston 
and Portland. The interest in having Canadian produce 
carried by railways on United States soil is not by any means 
all on one side. But apart from these things, there is an 
assumption in Mr. Atkinson’s letter which one finds frequently 
in the newspapers of the United States, and, curiously, also in 
some of the speeches of English statesmen. This is that 
England must not change her tariff regulations for fear of 
offending the United States, that some of the proposed 
changes would interfere with the trade of the United States, 
and therefore they would have a grievance if the changes were 
made, But do the United States frame their tariff on this 
basis? In their own tariff changes do they consider the 
benefit or loss to English trade, or solely their own interest? 
What about the trude with their own newly acquired pro- 
tectorates P When forming the regulations in reference to 
the trade of Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines, was there 
any question as to what England or her Colonies thought were 
their interests? If England should regard it as best not to 
adopt these Imperial preferences, one may surely fancy that 
the deterring element will not be the mere fact that outside 
nations might find themselves deprived of a good market.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. M. Tweepte. 

Mount Allison College, Sackville, N.B., Canada. 


[We agree that the British Empire must be mistress in her 
own house, and decide on the policy she deems best, rather 
than base her policy on fear of what others may do. That, 
however, must not prevent us, as sensible people, from looking 
at the matter from all points of view, and considering what 
is likely to be the practical effect on Canada supposing she 
engages in a tariff war with the United States.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 








THE GATE OF THE NAVY. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In your interesting article on the above subject in the 
Spectator of March 5th I think you overlook one very serious 
objection alike to the old and new methods of admitting 
cadets to the Navy. Both methods turn upon the system of 
nomination, and it is to this, as at present administered, that 
Thave repeatedly objected in the House of Commons, because 
it is both unfair and unwise. For how does this system work ? 
No youth, however capable and eager, can get a chance of 
showing his fitness unless he can first obtain a nomination 
either from the First Lord or some other official. I am not 
making a charge against any one when I say that no parent 
has the least chance of getting such a nomination for his son 





unless he can show some connection with the Navy, or can 
bring to bear some social or political influence. All this tends 
to make the officers of the Navy a close caste; and deprives 
both the nation of its proper field of choice, and large classes 
of the nation of their right to a chance for their sons of a most 
desirable career. Take, for example, the case of the county 
of Lancashire. That county pays a considerable portion of 
the cost of the Navy ; yet it is almost impossible for its young 
men to get a nomination, though they are qualified and keen, 
‘and have an hereditary tendency to that mechanical disposi- 
tion which is now more important to the Navy than the old 
qualities of seamanship. I am not arguing for competition as 
against nomination; but only that any system of nomination 
ought to make the Navy “a career open to the talents.” 
Until this is done, the “ gate” which you so much admire is a. 
closed door; and I shall be very glad of your valuable help to 
get it opened in the sense named.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. GrorGcE Harwoop. 


[We agree with Mr. Harwood in desiring that a naval 
career should be open to all parts of the kingdom, as also to 
all classes. There is, however, something to be said for’ 
encouraging the sons of sailors to enter the Navy. ‘The 
tradition of naval service must often be most valuable.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


(To tHe Eprror or THe “Spxcrator.”’] , 
Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of March 5th on “The 
Gate of the Navy” is a sanguine one, and it is to be hoped 
that the results of the new method of selection will prove its 
justification. There are, however, several grave considerations 
which should not be lost sight of. (1) Under the old examina- 
tion the intellectual difference between the first and last 
candidate chosen was comparatively small, being represented 
by from 25 to 30 per cent. of the total marks obtained by the 
first. In the qualifying examination under the present scheme 
the result has been widely different, the top boys getting 
“nearly full marks” and the bottom dozen boys obtaining 
“practically no marks at all.” In the first examination, : 
though twelve boys were reported as “ploughed,” they all . 
were admitted. “One of the thickest boys in my school, ; 
bottom of my fourth class, got in,” was the statement of a 
preparatory-school Head-Master at a recent Conference. 
It is plainly a farce to pretend that the Interviewing Com- 
mittee can select anything like the best eighty intellects out 
of the three hundred,—e.g., how can the mathematical ability 
of the various candidates be compared during the interview ? 
Such questions as, “How long does a turkey’s egg take to 
hatch?” “Howdo you make concrete?” “What fare would 
you pay the cabman after driving to the Admiralty from 
Waterloo?” may possibly set the candidate at his ease, but 
are likely to fail as tests of his intellectual capacity. When 
the Interviewing Committee undertake the responsibility of 
absolutely rejecting two hundred and twenty-five out of three 
hundred candidates, all anxious for the chance of becoming 
officers in his Majesty’s Navy, they are bound to perpetrate 
an enormous amount of injustice and hardship. (2) The 
candidates are admitted to Osborne a year before they 
would naturally leave their preparatory schools. Every 
preparatory Head-Master believes that the last year of a boy 
at his school is quite the most useful, and that if that boy 
leaves prematurely he misses a year of responsibility and 
valuable training. (One of the questions asked of Head- 
Masters is: “Does the candidate show that he can 
influence and lead his fellows, and act in a responsible 
position?” The answer has to be made that the boy 
has not yet reached a position of leadership and responsi- 
bility in the school: in another year he would have 
the necessary opportunity.) (3) A Head-Master may justly 
consider that it is better for the boy and better for himself 
to keep a good boy for another year, with a chance of his 
getting a scholarship at, or a good place in, a first-rate public 
school, and with the certainty of being able to complete the 
preparatory-school training. There can be no credit to the 
schoolmaster in the fact that one of his boys has secured a_ 
nomination under the present system. (4) What is to happen 
to those boys who, after one or two years at Osborne, have to 
be weeded out because they show that their intellectual 
capacity and attainments are not sufficiently high? These . 





boys will have been admitted on one standard, and afterwards 
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have to be sent away because the Nominating Committee made 
an incorrect estimate of their abilities. (5) It is outside the 
schoolmaster’s province to look at the matter from a political 
point of view, but any method of selection more opposed to 
the democratic spirit of the age cannot be imagined.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ©. C. Lynam, M.A., 

Head-Master of the Oxford Preparatory School. 





LONDON EDUCATION. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe ‘Sprcraror.’’| 
S1r,—In your notice (Spectator, February 27th) of Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s valuable pamphlet on this subject, you do not say 
whether he has emphasised what those who have been con- 
nected with the education of the children of our working 
classes for half a century hold to be by far the most im- 
- portant element in their preparation for the battle of life. 
I do not for a moment underrate the strong points which 
Mr. Sidney Webb selects,—‘“ to develop in them the utmost 
mental acquisitiveness; to arouse in as many as possible 
of them the indefinable quality that we call resourceful- 
ness, initiative, inventiveness, or the capacity for meeting 
new conditions by new devices.” But while all these 
would, of course, render the boys and girls of to-day 
—the men and women of the next generation—highly 
intelligent and probably successful, there are other lines 
of education which are, I venture to believe, even more 
important. The basis of high character is high principle—a 
keen and strong sense of duty—which is a compelling power 
to enable them, amid the temptations of youth and early 
manhood, to “dare to do right,” which gives strength to 
“scorn delights and live laborious days.” Not only so, but 
still a step higher. It should be one great object of teachers, 
and of those who select them and give their authority and 
impulse to their teaching, to endue the young hearts, 
while under their guidance, with still higher emotions,— 
a desire to follow that which is good, rather than that which 
is easy, from that highest motive which lifts humanity above 
the world’s roar and tumult, and enables those who possess this 
higher education of the spiritual part of our nature (irrespec- 
tive of any especial creed) to— 
“Carry music in their heart, 

In dusty lane or wrangling mart; 

Plying their daily task with busier feet 

Because their inmost souls a holier strain repeat.” * 
There is no reason why the admirable suggestions of Mr. 
Sidney Webb should not have their merited attention, but I 
hope that the earnest teaching of virtue and a sense of the 
elevating power of duty (so seldom inculcated in their homes) 
may be given the first place in the conscientious effort which 
England is now making to raise the moral and intellectual 
life of her children.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES H. Fox. 

Wellington, Somerset. 


[We are fully in accord with Mr. Fox. Education, in our 
view, is not education at all unless it aspires to produce the 
good citizen, and is, therefore, in the widest and best sense 
religious. If the need of obeying the call of duty is not 
insisted on, literary or technical excellence is of little avail.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 





ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHING AS A 
PROFESSION. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The present seems a good opportunity to recall atten- 
tion to this subject. Among the many ways of earning money 
adopted by girls and young women of the upper and middle 
classes who through their parents’ misfortune, or otherwise, 
find themselves more or less unexpectedly obliged to do some- 
thing for their own support, the profession of elementary- 
school teacher has hitherto not received the attention which 
it deserves. Young ladies are to be found (and why not ?) 
as nurses, typewriters, dressmakers, shop-assistants, “ lady- 
helps,” governesses, companions, and so forth, but seldom 
acting as elementary-school teachers. Yet there are points 
about such a profession which seem to mark it as peculiarly 
suitable for young women of the class in question. It is un- 
doubtedly an honourable and useful work. To take a part 
in shaping the rising generation is work worthy of any one. 
It is work for which they are, or should easily become, fitted. 





* Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year,” 


a a TD 
The intellectual tests are not very severe; and culture tact, 


refinement, all the qualities which go to make a true lad: 
cannot be too plentiful in our schools, provided that es 
requisite ordinary qualifications are also present. It isa work 
full of possibilities. The influence which an ideal teacher ma; 
obtain over her scholars can scarcely be exaggerated, It ise 
life of independence, compared with some of those alread: 
referred to. Nor is it over-laborious. Work does not, of 
course, cease for the teacher, especially the upper teacher as 
it does for the scholar, when the school closes. But atter 
school the teacher can at any rate plan out her time as she 
chooses ; and, making all allowances, a time-table of about 
five to five and a half working hours a day, with Saturday and 
Sunday free, and about eight weeks’ holiday in the year, is not 
so very terrifying. It is a profession with a fairly certain 
prospect of rise in it, leading to no great prizes indeed, but 
ending, if desired, with a modest pension. It is not ill-paid; 
in fact, the salaries are rising in a manner alarming to those 
who pay them. Lastly, there is now such an opening as hag 
never occurred before. The demand, in town and country, is 
urgent both for quantity and quality. And it will bea great 
pity if so good a source of supply as that which I have indicated 
should continue to furnish so few recruits.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A CHAIRMAN OF A ScHooL Management Sxctioy 

or A County Epucation Commirrzs, 


[We most heartily agree with our correspondent, and have 
often wondered that in the families of professional men 
where it is necessary for the girls to do something, more 
attention is not paid to the prospects offered by our 
elementary schools.—ED. Spectator.] 





GERMAN POLICY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’”’] 
S1r,—If the German Emperor is the capable man he is con- 
sidered to be, his course, I think, will be directly opposite to 
what you suggest it is likely to be (Spectator, February 27th and 
March 5th) in case the war between Japan and Russia should 
involve France and England. The German Emperor has 
always set his heart upon getting England into the Triple 
Alliance, and if England would only join that Alliance, Italy 
—the present doubtful member—would be absolutely secured, 
the strongest Army and the strongest Navy in the world 
would be ready to fight on the same side, and with England, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy allied against France and Russia, 
the German Emperor and the German people could pursue 
their career of colonial acquisition and commercial conquest 
in absolute security. When England and France are on the 
point of being dragged into the war, the German Emperor 
will instantly offer England his alliance, on conditions; and 
this is the great danger,—not the one you have pointed out in 
your articles. The Slav detests the overmastering Teuton, 
and always will, The French cannot forget Alsace and 
Lorraine, and it would go sorely against their grain to fight 
alongside the German, who tore from them their beloved 
provinces and whom they do not love, against England, whom, 
certainly, they do not hate. Supposing the German Emperor 
acted as you suggest, what would be his future position? 
Gratitude between nations is proverbially short-lived; France 
would still be without Alsace and Lorraine, the Russian 
would still detest the German, and at the slightest coolness 
between the three nations Germany would again be where she 
is now,—viz., between the hammer and the anvil. But sup- 
posing Germany could get England—that stupid, heavy, but 
steadfast Power—to join the Triple Alliance, all German 
fears of France and Russia would vanish. The Quadruple 
Alliance, with England and Germany as the chief partners, 
would be so overwhelmingly strong that France and Russia 
would never dare even to disturb the peace; in fact, France 
would then be between the hammer and the anvil, and from 
sheer self-preservation would instantly draw back from fight- 
ing on the side of Russia; and the German Emperor, having 
secured his great object without fighting, and as director of 
the Quadruple Alliance—for his temperament would allow 
him to be no less—would be raised to that height and glory 
of power that he has dreamed of but never yet attained. It 
seems to be assumed that the German Emperor likes his 
continuous toadying to Russia, and that Ministers enjoy 
doing the dirty work of Russian despotic officialdom. He 





and his Ministers do this, and, as good actors, do it well; 
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but the German Emperor desires—as passionately as a 
morbidly proud man can desire—to be freed both from doing it 
and from the necessity of doing it! Everything that weakens 
Russia or France lifts a weight of care from the shoulders 
of Germany, and the Mikado of Japan will not be as 
supremely satisfied as the German Emperor if the present war 
results in the humbling of the power of Russia to the dust. 
It is imperative, as you urge, to be prepared to offer our 
alliance to France because it is still more necessary to be 
prepared to refuse the alliance of Germany.—I am, Sir, &c., 
: R. ILLINGWORTH. 
Leigh House, Stanningley, near Leeds. 


[We and our correspondent seem to have reached much the 
game conclusion, though by very different roads. We have 
never denied that the German Emperor would very much like 
ouralliance if he could get it on his ownterms. In fact, as we 
have pointed out, part of his policy has been to half bully, half 
cajole us into an alliance, just as Bismarck did in the case of 
Austria. Germany actually went to war with Austria, but all 
the time she wanted the Austrian alliance she got later. 
That was why Bismarck insisted on Austria having such very 
easy terms after Sadowa.—Ep. Spectator] 





TITLES OF BOOKS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.” | 

$1r,—I venture to suggest through your columns that some 
means should be considered for protecting an author’s title. 
That of one of my earlier books was taken not long ago, I may 
say to the very courteously expressed regret of both author 
and publisher, but with the result that the Tauchnitz edition 
now has two books with the same name on its list. A few 
years ago I published “ An Interloper” as a serial and in 
book form, and within the last twelvemonth “ An Interloper ” 
and “The Interloper” have both been brought out. The title 
is an important and radical part of a book, and to have 
neither defence nor redress appears a hardship.—I am, Sir, 
&., Frances Mary PEARD. 





AUTHENTIC BLUNDERS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$1r,—I can vouch for the following. At the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878 an English family paused in front of a marble 
group of a man standing in the bows of a boat, looking 
eagerly forward, with, I think, a torch in his hand. Under- 
neath was inscribed “Canaris 4 Scio.” After a puzzled 
silence, paterfamilias exclaimed: “I have it. Scio, I know; 
Canaris, the Canary Islands. It’s the discovery of the Canary 
Islands by Columbus!” Many years later at Penshurst, when 
the old housekeeper, pointing to a portrait above a doorway, 
informed a miscellaneous group of visitors that it represented 
“the famous Sir Philip Sidney,” a gentleman who had already 
annoyed the company sufficiently added, quite seriously : 
“Supposed by many to have been the author of Junius’s 
letters; but I have my doubts! ”—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Petersburg. J. F. BappELey. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE, “THE MAN IN 
THE STREET.” 
(To tae Epiror or rae “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—In your issue of February 20th Mr. Parry asks : “ What 
is the origin of the phrase, ‘the man in the street’?” He 
gives an example of its use as far back as 1831; but the 
phrase seems to be very much older. In the prefatory epistle 
to Samuel Rutherfurd’s “Survey of the Spiritual Antichrist,” 
published in London in 1648, the following sentence occurs:— 
“M. Del then to some purpose, as a man in the streets might 
have said of men of these times, what he most unjustly and 
calumniously saith of the reverent Assembly of Divines, if 
they approve not his Familisme.” It is hardly necessary to 
explain that Rutherfurd was Professor of Divinity in St. 
Andrews, and William Del was one of the preachers of the 
Army in England.—I am, Sir, &c., D. Hay FLemrna. 

St. Andrews. 


(To Tae Eprror or tHe “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Siz,—Emerson seems to have been one of the first, if not the 
first, who brought this phrase into literary use. In his essay 
on “Self-Reliance” he writes: “The man in the street does 





| 





not know a star in the sky.” This appeared in the first 


series of his essays, published, I think, not long after the 
date indicated by Mr. Parry (Spectator, February 20th). 
Again, in “ The Conduct of Life,” Article VI., on “ Worship,” 
referring to Free-trade, has this sentence: “‘ Well,’ says the 
man in the street, ‘Cobden got a stipend out of it.’” 
These passages will be found in Routledge’s edition of 
Emerson’s works, 1883, pp. 20 and 402.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A, SmytHE PaLMER. 
Vicarage, Hermon Hill, Wanstead. 





ENGLISH PROVERBS IN LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—May I present you with the following— 
SAPIENTIAE ANGLICAE, 
EXEMPLA QUAEDAM MINORA 
LATINE REDDITA 
IN USUM TOTIUS ORBIS CIVILIS? 


Sit rosa nomine dicta alio, sed suavis olebit. 

Dimidio factum est quicquid scite incipiatur. 

Omnia non sunt aurea quae velut aurea fulgent. 

Assibus ille fuit sapiens stultusque talentis. 

Felis abest, venit ludendi muribus hora. 

Saepe novem fugies, in tempore si suis unum. 

Praemia sunt vermes avium matutinorum. 

Labrum inter culicemque haud est via certa bibenti. 

Cor timidum haud poterit sponsam sibi vincere pulchram, 

Si sit lingua loquens argentum, quae silet aurum est. 

Quae nubit citius per multos poenitet annos. 

Oppositum caupo cauponem non amat unquam. 

Consociantur aves quibus est plumae color idem. 

Non tibi vitrea cui domus est lapidatio tuta est. 

Est melior nullo panis si dimidius sit. 

Pessimus est ventus qui flatu fert bona nulli. 

Ducis equum ad rivum sed non coges bibere undam. 

Ne numeres pullos donec claudantur in ovis. 

Semita clara patet si sit modo firma voluntas. 

Risu qui finit risus non longior ullus. 

Saepius ad puteum quae laesa est hydria fertur. 

Qui latrat bonus est, melior si dente tenax sit. 
(Foreign papers please copy; English ladies please construe.) 
—TI am, Sir, &c., 

NONAGENARIAN + 4. 





THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT AND MISS 
YONGE’S “HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
[To tHe Eprtor or THE “‘ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—In confirmation of Mr. Fowkes’s letter in the Spectator 
of February 20th on the Tractarian influence of Miss Yonge’s 
writings, it may interest you to know that thirty-five 
years ago in a large school for young ladies in the Eastern 
Counties, where Evangelical principles were strictly incul- 
cated, the pupils were not allowed to read “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” nor any other books by Miss Yonge, as the tone 
was considered “too High Church.” “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” was also forbidden.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aw Otp Popit. 





WOMAN PROPOSES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The above amusing article in the Spectator of 
February 27th put me in mind of an old favourite, “The 
Claverings,” by A. Trollope. There the widow-heroine tries 
to propose to her former lover. “She did write to him a 
completed note, offering herself and all that was hers for 
his acceptance. In doing so she strove hard to be honest 
and yet not over bold; to be affectionate and yet not un- 
feminine.” After long meditation she burns it. “It was a 
fearful attempt she had thought of making. How could 
she have looked him in the face again had his answer to 
her been a refusal?” There is a modern and somewhat 
similar incident in “ Marcella,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. 


A STRANGE ANIMAL FRIENDSHIP. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The following story of a strange animal friendship may 
be of interest to you. I am the owner of a pony and a small 
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black pig, which, after the manner of the country, runs loose 
and finds its own food. The pony is kept stabled at night, 
but for part of the day is out grazing, and is fed with corn 
every morning near the dining-room window. The corn is 
put in a box which rests on the ground. When the pony 
comes he is always accompanied by the pig, who sits 
between his fore-feet and occasionally takes a little corn 
himself. If he takes too much, the pony gives him a 
gentle bite, as a reminder not to be greedy. The pig 
sleeps against the stable door (it is not allowed to go 
inside) so as to be near its friend, and when the pony 
is grazing, the pig is always just alongside. When I go out 
for a drive or a ride, and the pony has to wait, friend pig 
lies down between his feet until we start. On returning 
from the drive the pig jumps about, making the most absurd 
antics to greet his friend, and grunts a queer sharp grunt, 
looking for all the world like a fat and clumsy old spaniel 
greeting its master. It then trots off to the stable with its 
friend.—I am, Sir, &c., F, E. ALLHUSEN. 

Torrington, Malvern, Jamaica. 

P.S.—No other pig dare go near the pony, as he has a 
great dislike for the animals as a whole, and bites them 
savagely. 





ANIMAL STOWAWAYS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1z,—The interesting article in the Spectator of March 5th 
on “ Animal Stowaways” reminds me of an experience some 
years ago when on my way to Australia in a sailing ship. 
Rats, as it is commonly known, are very much given to sea 
voyaging; indeed, the worst omen of impending disaster is 
the evacuation of the doomed vessel by the rodents which 
have taken up residence in her holds. The ship to which I 
refer was laden mainly with coal, and with this highly in- 
edible cargo there came aboard hundreds of ugly stowaways 
in the form of rats. They were apparently of a genus larger 
than the ordinany domestic rat; and their savagery can be 
estimated by the fact that they killed and devoured one of 
the ship’s cats,—at least, to the best of our belief they did, for 
the cat went below and never appeared again; nor were his 
remains ever found. In the tropics at night the rats would 
issue from the hold by means of the ventilators and lie out in 
the boats and gear; while it was no uncommon experience of 
those who first went aloft after daylight to find three or 
four rats nestling in the crosstrees, more than fifty feet, as 
nearly as I can remember, from the deck. A story is often 
told—to be at once discredited by landsmen—of a shark being 
found to have a rat whole in its maw; as rats are frequently 
driven overboard from sailing ships in the tropics, the story does 
not seem so improbable after all. What seemed to me the most 
remarkable circumstance in connection with the rat pest on 
shipboard was that their kind, or breed, appeared to change 
with the nature of the cargo. Thus, whilst the rats that 
went out to Australia with the coal were very large and 
audacious, those that came home with the wheat cargo were 
not of unusual size, and seemed never to come from their 
lair. In reference to feathered stowaways on board ship, I 
remember once seeing a common sparrow flitting about on 
deck during a gale m the Channel. We had then been out of 
port several days, and certainly had not been within five 
miles of the English or French coasts for three days. If the 
bird fed at all, it must have been on the sweepings of a 
grain cargo.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy W. ELKINGTON. 





THE CASH VALUE OF ANIMALS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—My attention has been drawn to an article in the 
Spectator of February 27th, under the heading of “ The Cash 
Value of Animals,” in which it is asserted that “the record 
price for a bull was for a Hereford, not a shorthorn, the sum 
being 3,800 guineas for a bull called ‘Lord Wilton.’” I beg to 
state that this is not correct, as the highest price ever paid for 
a bull in the world, up to the present time, was that for the 
shorthorn ‘Duke of Connaught,’ 33,604, bred by the Earl of 
Dunmore, and sold at his great sale on August 25th, 1875, 
and purchased by the late Lord Fitzhardinge for 4,500 guineas. 
I think this is fairly well known in the stock-breeding world ; 
but I shall be glad if you will insert this in your next issue. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES PETER, 

Berkeley. 





(2), The Story of the Bible Society. Same Author and Publisher. [68. 








POETRY. 


WAR AND PEACE. 
War, if you will, 
For those that ask it, let them have their fJJ— 
But must the peasants go 
So far away from home across the snow 
To perish in-a land 
Whose very name they hardly know 
And for a cause they cannot understand ? 





Have they no wives 

And helpless little ones who need their lives ? 
Are they not dear to Christ 

These simple multitudes so cheaply priced ? 
Earth is so wide, and they 

For whom a narrow home sufficed 

Must they be sent to die so far away ? 


Yet some of them 

Have journeyed for His sake to Bethlehem, 
And kneeling where He lay, 

Offered their hearts for gifts and went their way; 
And now, where’er they are, 

I like to think that, come what may, 

They are at peace who once have seen the Star, 

HueH Macnacuren, 








BOOKS. 


ammtenelie 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY.* 
Tue great function of Sunday last, when the highest repre- 
sentatives of Church and State united to celebrate the 
centenary of the Bible Society, may fairly be called a triumph 
of common-sense. After all that can be said, it is obviously 
reasonable that the sacred book of a religion should be 
brought within the reach of all its adherents. Christianity 
has never had, it is, indeed, in its principles essentially 
opposed to, an esoteric tradition which hands down for the 
instruction and benefit of a priestly caste some ideal rule of 
life or ritual of propitiation. No Christian community can 
answer with an absolute and unconditioned negative the pro- 
position that all its members have an inherent right to be 
acquainted with the Bible. Practical limitations may be 
supported with more or less force of argument. There is 
always, for instance, the question of fidelity of translation. 
Rome, which has committed itself to the Vulgate, may 
logically object to the use of any other version. And to take 
up, for the occasion, a wholly different point of view, it 
may be urged that there are portions of the Bible 
which, however valuable for other reasons, do not tend 
to edification. Most of us would deprecate what was 
once considered a most meritorious act, the reading of 
the whole book from cover to cover. The principle con- 
ceded, the question remained,—By whom was the work to 
be done? And here the founders of the Bible Society took 
very significant action. One of its first office-bearers, who was 
chaplain to the Bishop of London (Porteus), described him- 
self at the first meeting as “surrounded by a multitude of 
Christians whose doctrinal and ritual differences had for ages 
kept them asunder”; and confessed with shame—he had been 
at first reluctant to attend—his own astonishment that 
“Quakers had been invited to take part in the work.” And 
the Society has always stood on the broad foundation of a 
common Christianity. In this it has, of course, encountered 
vigorous opposition. Of the hostility of those who object on 
principle to any co-operation with Nonconformists it is need- 
less to say much. These critics have always felt the practical 
difficulty that the action of episcopally ordained missionaries 
would have been very much hampered—would even, it may 
be said, have been often prohibited—if the use of Bible Society 
versions had been rejected. A more logical, but scarcely more 
reasonable, opposition resulted in the establishment of the 
Trinitarian Bible Society. A movement, which seems to have 
first taken formal shape in the Guernsey Auxiliary, was 








* (1) History 


¢% British and Foreign Bible Society. By William Canton. 
London: John Murra; 54. 


. 4 vols, Vols. I. and II [30s. net.]— 
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tad for the establishment of a new rule,—no one was to be 
allowed to help in the cause who did not hold the orthodox 
ine of the Trinity. Another less thoroughgoing partisan 
roposed that the test should be imposed only on office- 
vearers and agents of the Society. The general meeting to 
which these two propositions were submitted received then 
with no little impatience, and rejected them by a majority of 
gix to one; but a schism took place, and the Trinitarian 
Bible Society, still, we believe, in existence, was started. 


_ Another controversy in which the Society were engaged was 
brought to a less successful end. The disputed point here 
was the exclusion or inclusion of the Apocrypha. It is need- 
less to go in great detail into the story. It will suffice to say 
that generally on the Continent, especially in Lutheran com- 
munities, the exclusion was greatly resented (to this day 
the commonly circulated Lutheran Bible retains these books). 
In England the case against exclusion was really very strong. 
A considerable proportion of the supporters of the Society were 
members of the Established Church, and the Lectionary of this 
Church provided Lessons for no less than fifty-eight days— 
not to speak of occasional uses—out of the Apocryphal books. 
ig number was reduced by the new arrangement of 1867 to 
twenty.) Let us imagine the case of some zealous parish 
priest who has induced his whole flock to adopt the pious 
custom of privately reading the Lessons of the day when 
without the opportunity of attending at church. He wants a 
supply of Bibles, and finds that they cannot be obtained 
except at a prohibitory price, and that the Society which 
professes to supply them meets the demand with an absolute 
refusal. Taking the historical point of view, we have to re- 
member that every great English Bible, from Coverdale’s to 
the Authorised Version, contained these books. It was con- 
siderations of this kind that prompted such men as Charles 
Simeon to make a strong protest against the policy of ex- 
clusion. And now, when the controversy has been practically 
closed for three parts of a century, we have come to recognise 
that those books have a very important place in the develop- 
ment of religion, and that we cannot afford to neglect what 
we may learn from them of the time during which the world 
was ripening for the new revelation. Putting the question 
of the Canon apart, who could say that Wisdom tends less to 
edification than Esther, and Ecclesiasticus than Ecclesiastes ? 


It is pleasant to turn from these difficulties to the striking 
story which Mr. Canton, with all the power of picturesque 
description that we are accustomed to find in his work, has 
given us in this book. There are the portraits of the 
founders, not a few of whom were men who had made their 
mark in the world. The first President was Lord Teign- 
mouth (John Shore). He had been Governor-General of 
India from 1793 to 1797, and he held the President’s office for 
thirty years. Among the Committee are to be found the 
names of William Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, Granville 
Sharp, Charles Grant, and James Stephen. Five Bishops 
were among the original Vice-Presidents, but the majority 
of the Episcopal Bench regarded the new Society with 
suspicion or hostility. And then there are the agents, fore- 
most among them, if we are to reckon the impression he made 
upon bis generation, being George Borrow. His introduction 
eame through Joseph John Gurney. Borrow has left a 
picturesque account of his meeting with this noble 
“Friend.” He was fishing near Earlham when he was 
aware of a tall and stately figure, clad in dress simple 
but of the finest materials. The stranger reproved him 
for the cruelty of his occupation; and was not inappro- 
priately answered by a reference to the Apostles. Soon the 
conversation moved off to books, and Borrow was invited to 
come and see the Earlham Library. Years after he did see 
it, and he records how Joseph John Gurney, taking down 
from the shelf the works of Abarbenel, remarked: “I do not 
like this Abarbenel the worse for having been a money-changer. 
Tam a banker myself, as thou knowest.” Meanwhile Borrow 
had been working for the Society, first at St. Petersburg, 
where he superintended the publication of a Manchu New 
Testament, and afterwards in Portugal and Spain. Never, 
surely, in the history of the Church has there been an 
evangelist whose “ Acts” could be compared for vivacity to 
The Bible in Spain of George Borrow. The Society, of course, 
has not always been as fortunate in its agents as it. was in the 
case of Borrow, a man of great ability and sterling principle, 





though with more than a touch of ‘eccentricity. But in 
point of romance, at least, the career of Sabat, the “first 
Arabian scholar of the age,” leaves nothing to be desired. 
He was of the race of the Prophet, had given up to death 
his own dear friend for the crime of deserting Islam, 
and had in his turn become “convinced of the truth of 
Christianity.” His learning brought about his employment 
by Henry Martyn at Dinapore. When Martyn started on 
the homeward journey which he never finished, Sabat 
returned to Calcutta, and there renounced Christianity. 
He then embarked in trade, narrowly escaped with his life 
and merchandise from a piratical crew, and, apparently in 
gratitude for English protection, returned to Christianity. 
The end was that he took service with the Sultan of Acheen, 
fell into the hands of a rebel party, and was thrown into the 
sea tied up in a sack. <A picturesque story this, with a 
curious episode of how Henry Martyn, witnessing the 
Persian Passion Play (Hasan and Hoseyn), heard a string 
of oaths put into the mouth of an English character—the 
English Ambassador!—who entreated for the life of the 
martyr, and persuaded the actor to learn the Lord’s Prayer, 
—and to this day the Prayer remains a part of the Passion 
Play. We have stories, too, some of them most striking and 
pathetic, of those to whom the precious book was distributed ; 
in fact, the two volumes are full of incident and personal 
characteristics, and, it need hardly be said, of striking figures. 

Mr. Canton’s smaller book carries the story down to the 
present time; the limit of the larger volumes is the Jubilee 
of 1854. It will appeal, of course, to a larger public, and is, 
in its more popular form, all that could be desired. 





A TRANSLATION OF TACITUS.* 


OF all Latin writers in prose, Tacitus is the most impressive. 
What he has to say is always striking, and his style is unique. 
Though less florid and diffuse, his stately periods are often 
not inferior to those of Cicero; in the strength and brevity 
which are characteristic of Roman speech he infinitely sur- 
passes him; he can use alike the severest simplicity or the 
most elaborate art, and above all, he has that power over 
words which transmutes them and gives them new and fuller 
meanings. In his hands they not only live, but touch the 
imagination and create ideas; they are used, in fact, not 
merely by a great historian, but by a great poet. Look, for 
instance, at the apparently simple phrase in which he describes 
the conduct of Tiberius to two speakers in the Senate who 
had offended him—in Haterium statim invectus est ; Scawrum, 
cut implacabilius irascebatur, silentio transmisit—and con- 
sider how the last five words suggest the thought of what is 
awful and portentous. So, too, when, after his withdrawal 
to Capreae, the Emperor is described as sometimes hanging 
round the outskirts of Rome, which for eleven years he never 
entered, does not the phrase, deviis plerwmque ttineribus 
ambiens patriam et declinans, at once call up the image of 
some skulking but savage beast? Or listen to this comment 
on the burning by the Magistrates of certain condemned 
books,—scilicet illo igne vocem populi Romani et libertatem 
senatus et conscientiam humani generis aboleri arbitrabantur. 
The words ring with the living tone and accent of a great 
orator, and we almost see the speaker. It is no mere fancy to 
say so. Let any one attempt to reproduce the same thought 
in other language, and he will quickly learn how the original 
is permeated by that subtle and elusive influence which is 
called “ style,” and which is the infusion into dead words of a 
quickening and immortal spirit. Or let him put side by side 
with the two fragments of Tacitus first quoted these two 
renderings by Professor Ramsay :—“ On Haterius the Emperor 
retorted at once; but to Scaurus, against whom his anger was 
of a more deadly kind, he made no reply”; and “he would 
often steal round his capital by side-ways, and then sheer off 
from it again.” As translations they are accurate, but life 
and effectiveness have disappeared, 

The task, indeed, of reproducing Tacitus has been pro- 
nounced by many critics an impossible one. None the less, as 
far back as 1837 a list was made of three hundred and ninety- 
three translations of all or part of his works into Italian, Ger- 
man, French, and English; and Professor Ramsay, in a very 


Translated, with Introduction, Notes, 
London: John Murray, [l5e. net.) 





* The Annals of Tacitus, Books I-VI. 
and Maps, by Professer G. G. Ramsay. 
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able and interesting introduction, shows by extracts from some 
of them how failure is easy and success rare. Nor are the 
difficulties few or insignificant. Between Latin and modern 
languages, “in construction, in order, in idiom, in range of 
thought,” the differences are great, and in Tacitus these 
differences are “all accentuated to a high degree.” His 
mannerisms and methods of producing effects are especially 
alien to English; the marvellous compactness of his style is 
inimitable in a more analytic tongue, while in addition modern 
scholarship rejects the “paraphrastic” or “ impressionist” 
methods of early translators, and requires that a rendering 
should be “ free and idiomatic” but never inexact. Professor 
Ramsay is a brave man to face so many demands, but at least 
as regards the last of them he is beyond reproach. His 
scholarship is of the highest, and in one passage (III. 46) 
his version of ef consulite fugientibus, “and give a good 
account of them [the rebels] when they run,” puts to shame 
generations of commentators, who all make a Roman general 
close a martial harangue with the pious appeal, “and spare 
the fugitives.” Frequently, too, he is excellent, as when he 
tells how, during the reign of terror in the last years of 
Tiberius, “ men kept their counsel from their nearest and their 
dearest, and avoided meeting or speaking to their neighbours ; 
how they looked with suspicion on dumb and lifeless things, 
on the very walls and roofs of houses; how at one time they 
would desert the streets in terror, at another come back to 
shew themselves, afraid because they had appeared to be 
afraid.” But to the crucial question whether his translation 
produces the impression of the original the answer must be 
in the negative. Two illustrations must suffice. Describing 
the illness of Germanicus, Tacitus writes—at Romzx postquam 
Germanici valetudo percrebruit...... dolor, ira: et erwmpe- 
bant questus, ideo nimirum...... —where the intense passion 
of the words “ dolor, ira” is obvious, but the rendering given 
is: “ When the news of the illness of Germanicus arrived at 
Rome...... there was an outburst of grief and anger and 
indignant comments :—it was for this,” &. And again, when 
the dying Prince turns to his friends with the appeal, flebunt 
Germanicum etiam ignoti ; vindicabitis vos, si me potius quam 
meam fortunam fovebatis, all emotion is lost in the cold 
words: “Men who know not Germanicus will lament him; 
but if it was himself, rather than his fortunes, that you loved, 
you will avenge him.” Indeed, it is doubtful whether Tacitus 
can ever be translated by a student. His philosophic epi- 
grams no doubt suit a reflective mood, but his passion is not 
easily simulated by Professors. His technical skill is beyond 
question marvellous; but the secret of his force is in the 
strength of his feelings. The words he writes go straight 
to the heart because they come straight from it. ‘“ Dés 
quil a peint les tyrans, ils sont punis,” says a French 
translator, and portraiture of that sort needs passion. As 
for his own claim to be “passionless and impartial,” 
it matches the statement of Sir Anthony Absolute: “I have 
been cool—quite cool.” He has scarcely made it good when 
he opens his account of the reign of Tiberius with this calm 
and judicial sentence: “The first crime of the new principate 
was the murder of Agrippa Postumus”; and the chapters 
which follow are written with a pen dipped in gall. It is not 
that the writer is deliberately unfair, but to his mind the 
Emperor appears as an arch-fiend, and he draws what he sees. 
He neither belittles nor caricatures; he begrudges no sign of 
greatness or capacity; but the lines which mark moral 
depravity have a force that scholarly translators almost 
necessarily lack. The life of a scholar, indeed, implies 
academic calm, and the work of translation almosts suggests 
cultured leisure, retirement, and an armchair; but such things 
do not suit Tacitus. When Madame Roland read him every 
night in Sainte-Pélagie, her surroundings were better fitted to 
inspire a great version: and one would like to see those 
renderings of parts of the Annals by Camille Desmoulins 
which, as M. Gaston Boissier tells us, caused the Vieux 
Cordelier, in which they appeared, to be burned publicly 
by the Jacobins. Those, too, who had heard Robespierre 
hurl at the Convention the words Quiconque tremble est 
coupable were in a position to understand equally the 
spirit of Tiberius and the style of Tacitus. But they would 
not have been able to imitate the composure of a translator 
who, after relating how the “ Terror” at Rome culminated in 
the hideous murder of Drusus, resumes his narrative by stating 


Professor Ramsay, however, does not only 


interest, and also certain critical observations on 
of his author’s testimony. The importance of 
to students is thus much increased, but ag 
second point his desire to guide and instruct seems j 
reality a drawback, for it must mar the effect produoa 
by a great writer to make not unfrequent references to 
his unfairness. Pulling to pieces the record of Tacitus 
and dissecting his epigrams is a task which may nowadays 
safely be left to those numerous students of history who 
resent brilliancy and imagination as alien to their pursuit, 
and the duty of a translator is clearly concerned not with 
the historian but with the artist. Just as to understand 
Shakespeare’s Richard IIT. we need, not discussions as to itg 
accordance with facts, but the inspiring interpretation of some 
great actor, so in the reproduction of the first six books of the 
Annals, which are in fact a drama, we require not criticism 
but sympathy. It jars on the reader to be reminded at 
intervals that some matchless passage is inaccurate and 
exaggerated, or that some brilliant saying is a “ notable 
paradox,” the work of one of whom it may be said that “the 
more false his view the more brilliant is he in the expression 
of it.” Nor can it be expected that a translator who com. 
ments with calm and judicial impartiality should be able 
either to feel or to exhibit that concentrated scorn, that saeva 
indignatio, which lends to the invectives of Tacitus its own 
imperishable energy. 


the value 
his work 





THE HEROIC AGE OF IRELAND.* 


Who were the Fianna, and at what epoch they lived, whether 
their epic is later or earlier than the Cuchulain cycle, and 
what historic fact is woven into their strange web, are 
questions which are still at issue among scholars. Happily 
the lover of good literature can take Lady Gregory’s book as 
it stands, without vexing himself with conundrums. And a 
very noble collection of stories it is, noble both in style and 
substance, for the saga of Finn and his men and the fairy- 
tales of the Tuatha de Danaan are the fountain-head of 
many fancies and legends which have played a great part in 
the literature of Western Europe. Lady Gregory has dis- 
covered a perfect medium for retelling these old histories, a 
limpid, effortless style, austerely simple, and yet with the 
rhythm of poetry and the delicate colloquial air which comes 
from many pleasing Irish idioms. It is the nearest approach 
to the spoken word, and because the peasant can understand 
it and the scholar delight in it, it is the true manner for 
the telling of stories which owed their life to wandering 
rhapsodists. Many races, doubtless, had a share in their 
making, but they stand as distinct from the Saga and Eddic 
poetry as from Homer, being not only typically Celtic in their 
inspiration, but essentially Irish in their accent. They are 
the tales naturally fitted to the soft landscape of mists and 
green woods and the infinite Western sea. It is the folk-lore 
of a sensitive and imaginative people, in whose everyday life 
reality could not be kept separate from dreams. 


The first part of the book tells of the strange race who came 
out of the North and the rule of the elder gods. Itis a remark- 
able cosmogony, where every being is divine, and life is a 
fantastic affair of hunting and fighting and love-n ating ina 
Druid mist. There is nothing of the grave dignity and moral 
profundity of the Norse Valhalla among these fairy folk who 
dwell in a world where effects never follow causes, and no hard 
Destiny broods over their pleasant life. But their very 
whimsicality makes them the most perfect of fairy-tales. 
Natural magic, a love of the hills and waters from which 
they were not wholly distinct, transfuses the songs and 
speeches of the actors, and they have a tenderness towards 
Nature and her more secret charms which no proud god of the 
Iliad or the Sagas would have deigned to show. The princesses 
are all like Etain, beings who have caught the colour and 
loveliness of the natural world :— 

“ Her soft hands were as white as the snow of a single night, 
and her eyes as blue as any blue flower, and her lips as red as the 
berries of the rowan-tree, and her body as white as the foam of @ 
wave. The bright light of the moon was in her face, the highness 
of pride in her eyebrows, a dimple of delight in each of her 


* Gods and Fighting Men: the Story of the Tuatha de Danaan and of the 
Fianna of Ireland. Arranged and Put into English by Lady Gregory. Withs 








what befel “after this distressing event was over.” 


Preface by W. B. Yeats, mdon: John Murray. (6s. net. ] 
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j ing i s, and when she walked she 
chee igh no ear ped yeep the walk of a queen.” 
i tales are of the pilgrimages to the islands of the 
= to Manannan’s country, the land of the Ever-Living 
= It is a story common to all Celtic peoples, but here it 
ye most perfect form. When Tadg set out on his long 
pooh he passed the Island of Sheep and the Island of Birds, 
voyage me Pit last to the beautiful Island of Apple-Trees, 


a 
ea wi apples in it, and leafy oak-trees and hazels 
yellow with nuts,” where he found Connla and Cliodna and 


heroes and princesses living in immortal youth,—“a 


eantifal and a strange thing,” said Tadg, “and a thing to 
wonder at.” But finest of all, perhaps, is the tale of the four 


children of Lir, who were turned to swans by the enchant- 
ments of their stepmother, and lived out their banishment 
among the wild seas of the Hebrides. When they came back 
to Ireland they heard the church bells ringing, and found 
that the faith of Christ had come to the land and that the 
old world was gone. Their bird-skins fell off, and they 
became “three lean withered old men and a thin withered 
old woman” ; whereupon they were baptised and died, and 
“heaven was gained for their souls.” 
The second part tells of Finn and his men, a great fighting 
brotherhood from which may have come the Round Table 
and the whole conception of knightly societies. “ Every man 
of them was bound to three things: to take no cattle by 
oppression ; not to refuse any man as to cattle or riches; no 
one of them to fall back before nine fighting men.” No man 
could join the brotherhood till he knew the twelve books of 
poetry. Though they were mortal heroes, the fairy world 
bulked largely in their lives. Finn himself had the knowledge 
“that came from the nuts of the nine hazels of wisdom that 
grew beside the well that is below the sea.” They had the 
blood, too, of the gods in their veins. “There is not a king’s 
son or a prince, or a leader of the Fianna of Ireland, without 
having a wife or a mother or a foster-mother or a sweetheart 
of the Tuatha de Danaan.” Their life is full of hunting and 
fighting, but in a fantastic world, where a deer may change 
at any moment to a queen of the Sidhe and the gods will not 
let heroes die in battle till their time is fulfilled. ‘They 
have no asceticism,” says Mr. Yeats in his admirable preface, 
“but they are more visionary than any ascetic,” for asceticism 
requires a substructure of grossness, and these people are of 
a spirit too rarefied and elusive for grossness. ‘The best 
music,” says Osgar, “is the striking of swords in a battle” ; 
but it is not real blood which flows or real blows which are 
struck in Finn’s great fight with the King of the World or 
Diarmuid’s slaughter of his pursuers. It is not the honest 
downright fighting of the Norse or Greek heroes, which affects 
us with something of the reality of war. When Diarmuid in 
his meeting with the King of the Plain of Wonder slays 
single-handed three thousand four hundred men in seven 
hours we know that it is a fairy exploit, and has nothing to do 
with human life. We ask with Major Bellenden: ‘“‘ Why, how 
the devil can ye believe that Artamines, or what d’ye call him, 
fought single-handed with a whole battalion? One to three 
is as great odds as ever fought and won, and I never knew 
any one who cared to take that, except old Corporal Raddle- 
banes. But these d——d books put all pretty men’s actions 
out of countenance.” “I am but a fighting man,” says 
Diarmuid, “walking the world by the strength of my hand 


‘and by the hardness of my sword.” But we know he is 


nothing of the kind, but a fairy prince in a world of en- 
chantments, invincible till the gods call for him. 


The brotherhood of the Fianna did not end, like the Round 
Table, in a great battle, but slowly vanished as times changed 
in Ireland. One after another of the heroes went off on 
strange quests; the others found their strength and names 
going from them, and “lay down on the side of the hill at 
Teamhair and put their lips to the earth and died.” No 
man knows the end of Finn, but about him, as about Arthur, 
there is the tale that he is sleeping with his warriors in a 
cave, with the Dord Fiann beside him; and whoever has the 
courage to sound the horn thrice will bring him and the 
Fianna toearth again. Some say that he has come to earth 
in the shape of some of the later heroes of Ireland ; and there 
18 also the story that the Fianna wander about the world, 
huge misty shapes of men, listening to the poets chanting 
their deeds. We know more of the fate of Oisin, the most 





attractive of all Celtic heroes. It has been wrought into 
a thousand songs, but no repetition can stale its matchless 
beauty. Niamh of the Golden Head, the Princess of the 
Country of the Young, came out of the West for him, and 
carried him away to her father’s kingdom. There he lived 
happily for many ages, till a desire to see Ireland again came 
over him, and he returned on his white horse, from which he dis- 
mounted in a moment of forgetfulness, and found himself an 
old and broken man. The Fianna had long gone, but Patrick 
and the religion of Christ had come to Ireland, and it was a 
strange world which the dying hero saw around him. He had 
sad thoughts of the Country of the Young. “There is no lie 
in that name, O Patrick,” he said; “and if there are grandeurs 
in your Heaven the same as there are there, I would give 
my friendship to God.” But his regrets were chiefly for the 
Fianna, of whose certainty of Heaven Patrick would give him 
no assurance. “I will cry my fill, but not for God, but 
because Finn and the Fianna are not living.” Patrick 
laboured to convert him, but the new world of crooked 
croziers and church bells had no charm for one who remem- 
bered the old life of fighting and hunting. And so we have 
the lament of Oisin, the finest of pagan hymns, and the last 
passionate cry of the natural man who finds his fair world 
crumbling at the touch of a strange metaphysic. 





THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN RUGEN.* 
Ir is delightful to meet Elizabeth again, and Elizabeth on 
her travels is an even more charming companion than 
Elizabeth at home. In the present book she tells of a twelve 
days’ driving tour round the island of Riigen, on which she 
started last summer alone with her maid. There are few 
incidents in her little story of travel. She merely describes 
what she saw and whom she met. So far as seeing is con- 
cerned, the book might be defined as a series of water-colour 
sketches in words, sketches so original, delicate, and beautiful, 
so instinct with artistic feeling and bright with the atmosphere 
of happiness, as to give their author a high place among the 
word-painters of to-day.. The reader as he lays the book 
down experiences a feeling of refreshment that is almost 
physical, as if he in his proper person had bathed in the 
“glorious, heaving, sparkling, splashing blue” of the Baltic 
as Elizabeth saw it at sunset from the dunes at Gdhren, 
and as if he, too, had scooped out a hole in the dry, 
warm sand at Thiessow, and lain down like Elizabeth 
to enjoy himself. “Oh, I was happy!” she exclaims, and 
the words seem to come out of the reader’s own mouth. 
“Thiessow was so quiet and primitive, the afternoon so 
radiant, the colours of the sea and of the long line of silver 
sand, and of the soft green gloom of the background of firs so 
beautiful.” Here is another charming sketch made at Vilm. 
“The rye grew up to within a yard of my table and made a 
quivering golden line of light against the blue sparkle of the 
sea. White butterflies danced above it. The breeze coming 
over it blew sweet country smells in my face. The chestnut 
leaves shading me rustled and whispered. All the world was 
gay and fresh and scented.” One more picture, this time 
a sea-piece:—“ All the way up the Wieker Bodden we 
had to tack. Hour after hour we tacked, and seemed to 
get no nearer home. The afternoon wore on, the evening 
came, and still we tacked. The sun set gloriously, the 
moon came up, the sea was a deep violet, the clouds in 
the eastern sky about the moon shone with a pearly 
whiteness, the clouds in the west were gorgeous past belief, 
flaming across in marvellous colours even to us, the light 
reflected from them transfiguring our sails, our men, our 
whole boat into a spirit ship of an unearthly radiance, bound 
for Elysium, manned by immortal gods.” 


To turn to the human element in the new “ Elizabeth” 
book. She is not long alone with her maid, the faithful Gertrud. 
She soon meets a cousin,—one Charlotte, who has left her hus- 
band, and is running about the country preaching woman’s 
rights, or something of the sort. Exactly what she taught 
Elizabeth never took the trouble to find out, and neither 
need the reader. Besides the cousins we are introduced to 
the Harvey-Brownes, the wife and son of an English Bishop, 
with whom Elizabeth makes various excursions; and later 
on we come across a distinguished German Professor in hot 





* The Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen, London: Macmillan and Co, [6s.] 
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pursuit after Charlotte, his wife. Charlotte is a curious 
creation. She would be exceedingly amusing if she were 
not so often ridiculous. Elizabeth’s weak point is her 
liking for farce, and what we may call the farce-light 
which she turns from time to time on all but one of 
her characters rather destroys the reader’s sympathy with 
them. Nevertheless, the early history of Charlotte contains 
some delightful touches of humour quite unspoiled by this 
tendency to exaggerate, a tendency which springs, we believe, 
from pure high spirits. Elizabeth speaks on one occasion 
of her “mid-day mood, before fatigue had weighed down 
my limbs and hunger gnawed holes in my cheerfulness.” 
We cannot help fancying we should like her best in the latter 
more chastened state. Charlotte, as a girl, longed for more 
education than is commonly considered necessary for young 
women of her class; her parents objected, but finally “gave 
in with what appeared to more distant relatives who 
were not with Charlotte all day long a criminal weakness.” 
Accordingly she was allowed to come to England, and to one 
of the women’s Colleges at Oxford, where she “took every- 
thing there was to take in the way of honours and prizes.” 
Here, at the house of one of “the great local beings,” she met 
a celebrated German Professor much older than herself, fell 
in love with him, and finally married him, again in contra- 
diction to the wishes of her family. Several children were 
born to the pair, all of whom died in infancy. Elizabeth 
makes merry over this misfortune,—a want of taste which is 
a blot on the book. German Professors, according to Elizabeth, 
do not make intellectual companions of their wives, and 
Charlotte had set her heart upon being an intellectual com- 
panion, consequently she did not get on with her Professor :— 

“A wife [in the eyes of professorial Germany] is an 

admirable institution. She is the hedge set between the 
precious flowers of the male intellect and the sun and dust of 
sordid worries. She is the flannel that protects when the winds 
ef routine arecold. She is the sheltering jam that makes the 
pills of life possible. She is buffer, comforter, and cook. And 
so long as she enjoys these various réles the arrangement is 
perfect. The difficulties begin when, defying Nature’s teaching, 
which on this point is luminous, she refuses to be the hedge, 
flannel, jam, buffer, comforter, and cook.” 
And Charlotte did refuse. The pursuing husband is intended 
to be liked by the reader. Elizabeth likes him very much ; but 
why, since she apparently desires to recommend her hero, does 
she make his unattractive manners, his habit of chucking 
ladies under the chin and sitting with his arm round their chairs, 
so very prominent, and how could she let him say that on a 
summer walking tour he wears his night attire under his day, 
and that his only luggage is a pair of socks in his pocket and 
a sponge in his hat? He looks at life, Elizabeth says, with 
“the kindliest amused eyes”; and she says she cannot see why 
Charlotte did not like him. All the same, she contrives to 
show her audience the reason. The portrait of him is, of 
course, very slight, and he is never serious—unless we count a 
few sentences of half-comic despair when he finds his wife 
has eluded him—except once when he makes the following 
soliloquy, which is, we venture to think, brought in to show 
Elizabeth’s power of writing. If so, it succeeds in its 
object :— 

“Conceive the procession of the goddess Nerthus, or Hertha, 
mother of the earth, passing through the sacred groves on the 
way to bless her children. Her car is covered so that no eye 
shall behold her. The priest alone walking by the side is per- 
mitted to touch it. Wherever she passes holyday is kept. Arms 
are laid aside. Peace reigns absolute. No man may seek to slay 
his brother while she who blesses all alike is passing among her 
children. Then, when she has once more been carried to her 
temple, in this water thou here seest, in this very lake, her car and 
its draperies are cleansed by slaves, who, after performing their 
office, are themselves thrown into the water and left to perish ; for 
they had laid hands on that which was holy, and even to-day, when 
we are half-hearted in defence of our adorations and rarely set. up 
altars in our souls, that is a dangerous thing to do.” 

One of the most amusing scenes in the whole book 
describes how Elizabeth and the Harvey-Brownes go over 
the Jagdschloss together with an unknown man, whom 
‘the caretaker imagines to be Elizabeth’s husband. The 
public are not allowed-to see over the castle unless they put 
on a pair of large grey slippers over their boots to prevent the 
possibility of their scratching the floors of the “princely 
apartments.” The effect on the demeanour of each, of the 
consciousness of his or her ridiculous appearance, is delight- 


standoffish manner—Elizabeth has not been able to resist th 
temptation to overdraw the Bishop's wife—but the sj; " 
work a wonderful change :—* The’ instant they were on 

feet, stretching out in all their hugeness far beyond the 

of her skirt and obliging her to slide instead of walk 

became gracious. The smile with which she slid past is “ 
amiable as well as deprecatory. They had apparently req bv 
her at once to the level of other sinful mortals.” The f ae: 
the poor lady when the unknown man endeavours wan 
into discussion with her concerning the true naturg of 
the Christian religion, and whether or no any considerablg 


number of persons have ever really held it, is absurd: but 


explanation of Mrs. Harvey-Browne’s conduct: ‘The Judy’ 
I said, desirous of applying balm, ‘is the wife of a clergyman’ 
—(Heavens, if she heard me!)—‘and is therefore afraid of 
talking about things that must lead her on to sacred ground’ 


We cannot resist making one more quotation, for in it We 
think we have found the key to Elizabeth's literary genins— 
and defect. She has the true spirit of what, if we may coin a 
word, we will call the landscape-poet, but she has not the true 
spirit of the novelist. The drama of life is not for her its 
chief interest. Nature—the supreme scene-painter—takes 
her attention from the play. She is unsocial :— 


“Oh blessed state, when mere quiet weather, trees and grass, sea 
and clouds, can make you forget that life has anything in it but 
rapture, can make you drink in heaven with every breath! How 
long will it last, this joy of living, this splendid ecstasy of the soul? 
I am more afraid of losing this, of losing even a little of this 
of having so much as the edge of its radiance dimmed, than of 
parting with any other earthly possession. And I think of Words. 
worth, its divine singer, who yet lost it so soon and could no 
longer see the splendour in the grass, the glory in the flower 
and I ask myself with a sinking heart if it faded so quickly for 
him who saw it and sang it by God’s grace to such perfection, 
how long, oh how long does the common soul, half blind, half 
deaf, half dumb, keep its little, precious share ? ” 





NOVELS. 


THE INTERLOPER.* 

Mrs. Jacos is to be doubly congratulated on The Interloper, 
—first, on having written a singularly interesting and attractive 
story, and second, on having maintained the high standard 
of excellence achieved in T'he Sheepstealers. We own to 
having harboured some misgivings when we took up her new 
book, for in the annals of fiction cases of Single-Speech 
Hamiltons are by no means unknown, and the saying that 
everybody has in him the material for one good book is 
peculiarly true of novelists. But these misgivings were dis- 
pelled before we had read the first two chapters of The 
Interloper, in which, apart from the vividness of presentation, 
excellence of portraiture, and a certain dramatic condensation 
of method, there is little or nothing to recall the earlier story. 
In a word, Mrs. Jacob breaks new ground, but with the same 
mastery of her subject and compelling hold on her reader. 

The Sheepstealers was a story of the Welsh marches in the 
time of the Rebecca riots, and though depending on indi- 
vidual rather than political interest, was attached to an his- 
torical movement. Here the venue is changed to the East 
Coast of Scotland in the earlier decades of the nineteenth 
century, and the story grows out of one of those tragic family 
romances in which the domestic history of Scotland is s0 
peculiarly rich. Yet while giving us what is certainly a vivid, 
and probably a faithful, picture of the manners of provincial 
Scotland a hundred years ago, Mrs. Jacob is no devotee of the 
kailyard cult, following, in regard to the use of dialect, the 
excellent example set by Sir Walter. Her hero is a Scots laird, 
who, after a youth spent in Spain, returns at the age of thirty 
to live on his property. His mother had died almost imme- 
diately after his birth, and beyond vague surmises as to 
domestic discord, Gilbert Speid has grown up in ignorance of 
the cause which drove his father into voluntary exile at the 
sudden close of his married life. It is with the gradual 
process of his enlightenment, beginning with the discovery 
of his mother’s picture and a visit to her lonely grave with its 
enigmatic inscription, that the story is concerned. That some 
mystery attaches to his parentage he is soon convinced, but 
he has no notion how vulnerable is his position until he has 








fully portrayed. Mrs. Harvey-Browne has by nature a very 
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ra his heart irrevocably to Cecilia Raeburn, the orphan cousin 
ton of Lady Eliza Lamont, an eccentric, middle- 
and companion y , 
unmarried lady, whose fine nature has been warped by 
an early and never-to-be-forgotten disappointment. Cecilia, 
: morant of the tragedy which has blighted Lady Bliza’s life and 
pire her look askance on the son of her successful rival, finds 
herself obliged to choose between her lover and her benefactress, 
and surrenders Speid. Hard on the shock of dismissal comes 
his discovery of the secret of his birth, and he quits Scotland 
for Spain, leaving the coast clear for Cecilia’s other suitor, a 
rich, well-connected, but deplorably unattractive young man 
named Fordyce. Shortly afterwards Lady Eliza is fatally 
‘,iured in a hunting accident, and, being sincerely anxious 
to secure the future of her protégée, exacts on her death- 
bed a promise from Cecilia that she will marry Fordyce 
in a year if Speid does not return. For the sequel we 
must refer our readers to the pages of Mrs. Jacob's 
novel, merely observing that the interest of the recital 
ig maintained to the very last page. Fordyce, besides the 
advantage of propinquity, has a powerful ally in a rascally 
lawyer; Gilbert’s chief good genius is only an old fishwife, but 
Granny Stirk is one of the most striking and determined 
characters we have encountered in modern fiction. The 
chapter headed “ The Queen of the Cadgers [¢.¢., Fish-sellers) 
Takes the Road,” which tells of Granny Stirk’s heroic final 
effort on behalf of the laird, cannot be read without a kindling 
of the blood, and prepares in stirring fashion for the dramatic 
reunion of the man and woman “forced apart by powers 
greater than themselves.” 

The characters, hardly without exception, are firmly drawn, 
and, while they reveal themselves in word and act, Mrs. Jacob 
is peculiarly successful in conveying the first impression they 
create. Take, for example, the passage describing the first 
visit paid to the laird by his cousins, the Mieses Robertson :— 

“The sisters were both much under middle height, and dressed 
exactly alike; it was only on their faces that the very great 
difference in them was visible. There was an appealing dignity 
in the full acknowledgment of her seventy years which Miss 
Hersey carried in her person. She had never had the smallest 
pretension to either intellect or attraction, but her plain, thin 
face, with its one beauty of gray hair rolled high above her fore- 
head, was full of a dignity innocent, remote, and entirely natural, 
that has gone out of the modern world. Miss Caroline, who was 





slightly her senior, was frankly ugly and foolish-looking ; and 
something fine, delicate, and persuasive that lay in her sister’s 
countenance had, in hers, been omitted. Their only likeness was 
in the benignity that pervaded them and in the inevitable family 
resemblance that is developed with age.” 

Or this, on the laird’s first meeting with Lady Eliza near his 
mother’s grave :— 

“She was remarkable enough to inspire anyone with a feeling 
of interest, though not from beauty, for her round, plain face was 
lined and toughened by the weather, and her shrewd and com- 
prehensive glance seemed more suited to a man’s than to a 
woman’s countenance. A short red wig of indifferent fit pro- 
truded from under a low-crowned beaver; and the cord and | 
tassels, with which existing taste encircled riding-hats, nodded | 
over one side of the brim at each movement of the head below. | 
A buff waistcoat, short even in those days of short waists, covered | 
a figure which in youth could never have been graceful, and the | 
lady’s high-collared coat and riding-skirt of plum colour were | 
shabby with the varied weather of many years. The only super- 
fine things about her were her gloves, which were of the most | 
expensive make, the mare she rode, and an intangible air which | 
pervaded her, drowning her homeliness in its distinction. Seeing 
that Gilbert was aware of her proximity, she moved on; not as 
though she felt concern for the open manner of her regard, but as 
if she had seen all she wished to see. As she went forward he 
was struck with admiration of the mare, for she was a picture of 
breeding, and whoever groomed her was a man to be respected; 
her contrast to the shabbiness of her rider was marked, the faded 
folds of the plum-coloured skirt showing against her loins like 
the garment of a scarecrow laid over satin.” 


Mrs. Jacob, we may note in conclusion, has so far shown no 
disposition to rely on the minute photography of current 
events, on up-to-date allusions and contemporary jargon, or 
on a sedulous regard for the “petty decalogue of mode.” 
There is an ampler air and a broader outlook on humanity in 
her stories than are to be found in those of most of her con- 
temporaries, and we have no reason to fear that she will 
diverge from the path which has led her so soon to well- 
merited distinction. Her manner is worthy of her matter, for 
while destitute of literary artifice, it is forcible, expressive, and 
concise. Above all, we have to thank her for showing that 
normal themes are not exhausted, and that a story can be 
strong, poignant, and convincing without any repulsive in- 








sistence on squalor or excursions into “the drains and dust- 
bins of humanity.” 





His Eminence. By Lady Helen Forbes. (E. Nash. 6s.)—The 
scene of this story is a small Italian State at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Cardinal d’Este (“his Eminence” of the 
title) has at the beginning of the novel a successful, though not 
specially interesting, struggle with the reigning Duchess-Regent 
for the control of the State and of the boy Duke. The book, 
however, becomes much more readable when Napoleon and his 
victorious army appear on the frontier. The description of the 
relentless advance of the conqueror, and of the hopelessness of 
the struggle against him, gives us a poignant picture of how help- 
less our ancestors felt at the approach of that grimly irresistible 
machine, the Grande Armée. The Italian State of “ Montechiari” 
is, of course, tiny, but the reader cannot help thrilling at the idea 
that Montechiari’s horror at the relentless advance of an over- 
mastering force was later the sentiment of the whole of Europe. 


A Bush Honeymoon. By Laura M. Palmer-Archer (“Bush- 
woman”). (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—This is a collection of 
rather striking Australian stories and sketches, of which the 
first, which gives the book its title, is by no means the best. To 
the English reader anxious for local colour to enable him to 
understand the life of his Australian brother, the most interesting 
of the sketches will probably be the one entitled “A Visit toa 
Woolshed,” in which the author givesa vivid, and even attractive, 
picture of sheep-shearing. English housekeepers dissatisfied 
with their domestic arrangements had better read the story 
entitled “Mary Ann.” After this they will probably feel that 
there are worse things than English servants, and that even the 
charwoman of the British Isles is a being for whom one should 
be thankful. 


Jarwick the Prodigal. By Tom Gallon. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Tom Gallon gives us in this book the story of six most 
exciting days spent by an escaped convict. Inasmuch as he is 
marked out for the réle of hero, he necessarily develops delicate 
touches of chivalry in his dealings with the people with whom 
he comes in contact. But his very recent “past” prevents him 
from looking after their interests. as much as he would wish. 
The adventures are thrilling enough; but it is difficult to attach 
a moral to a work which represents an habitual burglar and 
swindler of the worst description in the light of a hero. 


The Rise of Ruderick Clowd. By Josiah Flynt. (Grant Richards, 
5s.)—It is not uninteresting or uninstructive to compare this 
story with romances of the “Jack Sheppard” kind. Ruderick 
Clowd is a first-class thief—in New York, it should be understood 
—a quite natural result of his origin and upbringing. The story 
of his life as a thief is told; it has its successes and its failures; 
all are related with absolute simplicity ; there is romantic colour- 
ing; there is no moralising. But,as may be guessed from the 
title of the book, he moralises for himself. After five-and-twenty 
years of work he finds that he has spent half his time in 
prison. He has drunk, it is true, lots of champagne and fared 
sumptuously, but he has nothing left. He resolves to make a 
new beginning, has a chance of doing some service to law and 
order in the prison—these reflections are more likely to occur 
inside a prison than outside—and actually makes a fresh start. 
We see him in the “ Epilogue—Fifty Years After.” He is nota 
saint ; he is scarcely a penitent ; he can still relate his adventures 
witha relish. But “to this day the old man goes quietly to his 
work and then home again.” He has to work hard for his living, 
and he is an old man; but then he is “ captain of his soul.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

In the Monthly Review Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., makes a real 
contribution to the fiscal discussion by his article on “The 
Favoured Foreigner: a Comparison in Burdens.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain repeatedly asserted that one of the reasons why we must 
give protection to the manufacturers is that they are handicapped 
by our factory laws. The argument runs that foreign countries 
can undersell us because they are unrestricted by sanitary legis- 
lation, which increases the cost of production. When speaking 
at Greenock, Mr. Chamberlain alluded to the laws which defend 
the worker against the effects of accidents, and to the regulations 
which help tosecure his safety, and then went on to say that they 
have all entailed expense, and that it was unfair to let in 
the products of other countries “ which are not surrounded by 
any similar legislation, which are free from all similar cost and 
expenditure.” Mr. Tennant makes several quotations of a like’ 
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nature, and then proceeds to examine the facts, which apparently 
Mr. Chamberlain had not done. In Germany in 1890 rules were 
laid down for the security of workers making Bessemer steel. Five 
years later a Committee appointed here recommended their 
adoption, but nothing has been done. In the so-called ruined 
trade of glassmaking there are no such regulations as to the 
employment, of women, girls, and boys as exist in Germany. In 
1895 Dr. Jurisch boasted that in regard to regulations the chemical 
trade of Germany had long surpassed that of England. This account 
is to be found in the Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories, 1895. Mr. Tennant goes on to show that America, 
Switzerland, and France are far ahead of us in the protec- 
tion of the workers in the way in which Mr. Chamberlain 
and his successor, Mr. A. Lyttelton, declare is so handi- 
capping trade in its competition with those countries. The 
rest of the Monthly Review is, as usual, full of interest. Two 
poems by Crabbe are printed which have been hitherto un- 
published. They come from the collection of MSS. in the posses- 
sion of Mr. John Murray. One poem isa tale in many stanzas, 
the other some short and charming lines addressed to the poet’s 
friend, in which a delightful picture of friendship is given. Miss 
L. Dougall’s account of the Californian “Leland Stanford Junior” 
University, which was built to commemorate a dead child, is most 
humorous. The Principal, who comes from the Eastern States, 
suffers from pious founders, and does not conceal his horror of 
Western ideas, including the poem recited—quite seriously—at 
the anniversary function which describes the antiquity of the Uni- 
versity building, erected ten years before. The guide who showed 
the visitors over the church, and who seems to have stepped 
straight out of Stevenson’s “Wrecker,” exclaimed: “In the 
centre of the dome of this glorious church you will observe a 
human eye shedding a tear for Leland Stanford.” 








JOHN BULL’S ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL 
WONDERLAND. 

John Bull’s Adventures in the Fiscal Wonderland. By Charles 
Geake and F.C. Gould. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The greater 
part of this book has already delighted the readers of the West- 
minster Gazette in fragments, and we welcome their reissue in one 
volume. It is remarkable how little change in the narrative is 
necessary in order to adapt the topsy-turvydom of “ Lewis Carroll” 
to the conditions of the tariff reform campaign. Indeed, the 
writers must have experienced their principal difficulties in 
avoiding the exact reproduction of the original phraseology. 
Perhaps the best of the verse parodies is that on the resigna- 
tions of the Free-traders, sung by Humpty Dumpty (the Prime 
Minister) :— 

“ He said to them, he said it plain, 
‘Then I shall not be here again.” 


He said it very loud and clear, 
He whispered it in Austen's ear. 


I felt the letter large and new, 
Fit for the deed I had to do. 


My heart went thump, my heart went hop; 
He signalled me to let it stop. 


So no one knew of it, because 
I left the letter where it was.” 


‘This is not only good satire on the situation, but ridiculously near 
the original. It is unnecessary to commend Mr. Gould’s illustra- 
tions. Some of those in the book have not appeared before. They 
are all delightfully humorous; perhaps those of Mr. Chaplin as 
the drummer of the Little Loaf Army and the walrus, are the best. 








ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Art in the Nineteenth Century. By C. Waldstein. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. net.)—This pamphlet is the revised form 
of a lecture delivered at Cambridge, and in it the author surveys 
a very wide field, and gives us a general view of literature, 
painting, sculpture, music, architecture, and decorative art. It is 
impossible that so great a theme can receive more than the most 
superficial treatment within the small compass of a lecture. But 
it is surprising how few phases of artistic activity the author 
leaves on one side. It is, however, impossible that the views 
expressed can be upheld by much in the way of argument, and 
we have to accept statements for which we should like to have 
the reasoning which induced the author to arrive at his conclu- 
sions. The general idea of Mr. Waldstein is that the artists of 
the past century, whether plastic or literary, instead of finding 
themes in remote countries and far-off times, looked to the world 
around them as it actually existed for material. In doing this 
sthey were expanding the subject-matter of their respective arts, 
and at the same time were obliged to enlarge their technical 
resources to enable them to express the new ideas. The author 





deals with the art of painting he fails to notice the ciniedaaal 
innovations of the nineteenth century. The colour cane al 
instance, seems to have been entirely changed in some regy; . 
There is nothing in the art of the past to suggest that iridescon, 
effects of colour were even seen, much less rendered. Turner yw, ‘ 
of course the great pioneer in this direction. Again, the se 
of the relative values of objects is quite modern. Velenme 
no doubt observed them fully in his interiors, but it was left 
for modern art to develop the system of natural lighting in 
landscapes. Mr. Waldstein talks vaguely of the advance of land. 
scape painting, but gives no hint of the road by which the 
painters achieved it. This road, in truth, was atmospheric 
iridescent colour and the observation of relative values, Another 
all-pervading characteristic of modern art is not alluded to 
although it is of the most far-reaching effect. This is the loss 
of edges. In the landscapes of Corot the salient object emerges 
from vagueness gradually and without break. The melodies of 
Wagner rise to the surface of the orchestral sea without “periods” 
of four and eight bars. So in the poetry of Browning or the 
prose of Kipling much is merely alluded to which in a former 
epoch would have been defined. If Mr. Waldstein has not noted 
some of the leading tendencies of modern art, he has at any rate 
written a suggestive and thoughtful work, and if its conclusions 
are somewhat obvious, they are nevertheless sound. 








Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden’s Chopin in the “ Master Musicians” 
series (J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. 6d. net) is a painstaking com. 
pilation, showing a careful assimilation of the literature of the 
subject, from which the writer borrows freely, but with full 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness. The George Sand episode 
is treated at perhaps disproportionate length, and the same 
remark applies to the account of Chopin’s last illness. Mr, 
Hadden writes clearly and sensibly, but without any distinction, 
a quality the absence of which is peculiarly noticeable in a work 
on so eminently aristocratic a composer as Chopin. The book is 
well illustrated with a number of portraits, and its utility is 
enhanced by a list of Chopin’s works and a bibliography. 


Knowledge, now amalgamated with that excellent publication 
the Illustrated Scientific News, and published monthly at sixpence, 
will, it is hoped, have a new and prosperous lease of life. The 
March number of the new series, which lies before us, contains 
interesting and well-illustrated articles by such experts as Mr, 
Lydekker and Miss Agnes Clerke, and a striking photograph, re- 
produced from the Scientific American, of the “ obelisk” of Mont 
Pelée, that strange tooth-shaped column which arose out of the 
centre of the crater in October, 1902, reaching eventually 
height of 1,000 ft., and ultimately sank down and disappeared 
into the cone. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 














Laura Bridgman. By Maude Howe and Florence Howe Hall. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—This is a book of intense and 
touching interest. S. G. Howe, an enthusiastic redresser of 
wrongs, political, social, and individual, took Laura Bridgman 
into his charge in October, 1837. She was then nearly eight years 
of age, blind, deaf, anddumb. A feeble infant, she had apparently 
gained a normal condition of health, when at two years of age she 
sickened of scarlet fever. After a tedious convalescence of nearly 
two years she recovered, but with the one sense of touch only 
remaining to her,—smell seems to have been present in a way, 
though almost in abeyance. The four years between 1833— 
she was born in December, 1829—and 1837 were not wholly 
without education. A kindly old neighbour, Asa Tenney, % 
name that ought not to be forgotten, made himself the 
child’s companion, and taught her to recognise a few outward 
objects. This kind of teaching might have been indefinitely 
enlarged, but Dr. Howe was not content with it. He saw that it 
could not appeal to the intelligence, that abstract things 
—and these are the real substance of human life—could 
never be communicated by it. So he set himself to instruct 
her moral and intellectual nature, and the instrument that. he 
began by employing was the alphabet. He was, as Whittier puts 
it, “the Cadmus of the Blind.” How he worked and what he suc- 
ceeded in doing must be read in the book itself ; it is quite impossible 
to epitomise it. The critical moment when Laura passed, 80 t0 
speak, into the position of an intelligent human being was when 
“she perceived that there was a way by which she could 





has more to say of subject than of treatment, and so when he 
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and show it to another mind.” She was naturally gifted, and 
responded to her teacher’s efforts; but there never was a greater 
triumph over difficulties. Some of the observations that have 
peen recorded of her are highly interesting. Touch was, as 
one might expect, extraordinarily developed. Other inmates of 
the institution she readily recognised; dyed colours she could 
often tell by the feeling of the texture (for red she had an 
unaccountable dislike). Arithmetic, with its abstractions, she 
did not take to kindly. The multiplication table, always an 
enemy, became doubly so under the process of “skipping.” To 
go through “three times ” is easy enough; but to be con- 
fronted with a solitary problem, “What is six times nine?” 
perplexed her. Commonly her intellectual appetite was un- 
diminished; but now and then a mental weariness betrayed itself. 
Life, for instance, seemed too long to her when her teacher tried 
to. explain the difference of time between places on different 
longitudes. But what a step that such a subject should even 
have been attempted! Laura Bridgman died within a few months 
of completing her sixtieth year (May 24th, 1889). Her teacher 
had passed away nearly fourteen years before; Laura had been 
present by his deathbed. “She was allowed to touch his features 
very softly, and a little agonised sound, scarcely audible, alone 
broke the silence of the solemn scene.” 


Notes to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, Books I.-IV. (Macmillan 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—If we say but little of this excellent book, it is 
not because we do not value it highly. It is simply impossible to 
criticise the multitude of comments, explanations, criticism, illus- 
trations, which have been brought together for the purpose of 
assisting in the appreciation of more than three hundred classical 
poems. The notes on Books I., IIL, IV. have been put together 
by Mr. J. H. Fowler, those on Book II. by Mr. W. Bell. It is im- 
possible to estimate the addition thus made to the value of the 
collection. One may know all that needs to be known about this 
or that poem; but to have them all so enriched is indeed a boon, 
very cheaply purchased at the modest price asked for this volume 
with its two hundred and fifty pages. 





The Twelve Books of Virgil’s Aeneid. Translated by E. Fairfax 
Taylor. (J.M.Dent andCo. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Taylor began this 
translation when he was a boy of sixteen, and left it, if not 
exactly complete, for he looked forward to revising it, still in fit 
condition to be published. It is written in the Spenserian stanza, 
a metre which is not out of accord with the Virgilian hexameter 
—both are highly artificial—but certainly hampering the translator 
by technical difficulties. No industry, no ingenuity, can attain 
fidelity when the difficulties of rhyme, always considerable, how- 
ever simple the verse, are so increased by the fact that in every 
stanza a quadruple, a triple, and a double consonance have to be 
provided. Mr. Taylor attained very great success. His verse 
reads well; he was as little hampered by the fetters in which he 
moved as a man could hope to be; but he does not produce, to 
our thinking at least, a truly Virgilian effect. Here is a 
specimen :— 

“So, when an aged ash on mountain tall 
Stout woodmen strive, with many a rival blow, 
To rend from earth; awhile it threats to fall, 
With quivering locks and nodding head; now slow 
It sinks and, with a dying groan lies low, 
And spreads its ruin on the mountain side. 
Down from the citadel I haste below, 


Through foe, through fire, the goddess for my guide. 
Harmless the darts give way, the sloping flames divide.’’ 


This is good; but it shows the difficulty of the task: When the 
translator has to find a fourth rhyme he expands the single word 
descendo into a whole line, “Down from the,” &c. Here is 
another sample, not, we think, of such good quality :— 


“Once more I girt me with the sword and shield, 
And forth had soon into the battle hied, 
When lo, Creusa at the doorway kneeled, 
And reached [ulus to his sire and cried : 
‘If death thou seekest, take me at thy side 
Thy death to share, but if, expert in strife, 
Thou hop’st in arms, here guard us and abide. 
To whom dost thou expose Iulus’ life, 
Thy father’s, yea, and mine, once called, alas! thy wife.’ ”’ 


“Sinistram clypeo insertabam,” with its graphic touch, is repre- 
sented by the simple “shield”—* girt” goes with “sword,” not 
with “ shield ”—“ complexa pedes” disappears; “ hop’st in arms” 
is scarcely English. Still, after all deduction made, it remains a 
fine piece of work; we are glad that the labour spent on it is not 
lost to the world,—the translator himself found in it, we do not 
doubt, a full reward. We may be allowed to congratulate Messrs. 
Dent on the taste and spirit with which they have made this 
addition to the “Temple Classics.” 


The Stock Exchange. By Charles Duguid.—Ports and Docks. 
By Douglas Owen. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d. net each.)—Both 
these volumes belong to the “ Books on Business Series” ; both 
are written by specialists, but are meant to appeal more or less to 





the general public. The second, we may safely say, is the more: 
satisfactory reading, because it deals with enterprises which, 
whatever their merits of management and success, are straight- 
forward and commendable. The Stock Exchange is a very com- 
plex affair indeed; how complex may be seen from Mr. Duguid’s 
lucid pages. One of the most interesting chapters is that which 
deals with the Report made by the Royal Commission, now more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 


Fountains Abbey. By George Hodges, D.D. (John Murray. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Hodges, having had occasion to reside at Studley 
for some wecks, interested himself in the history of the great 
Benedictine Abbey near that place, and has put together its 
history from various sources, of which he mentions, with special 
obligation, the works of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. J. R. 
Walbran. He has made a most readable book. When we are 
reminded what the House had grown to be in its latter days, we 
wonder no longer at the fate which on the spot seems to have 
been so cruel. “In Craven, the Abbey owned a hundred square 
miles [between sixty and seventy thousand acres]; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ripon, their lands ran in one direction for thirty 
uninterrupted miles.” And it had much other property. Yet 
when it was dissolved there were but thirty-odd inmates. The 
mere care of these possessions must have been fatal to the 
monastic ideal. 


One of the invaluable publications of the British Museum is 
The Catalogue of English Pottery, by R. L. Hobson, B.A. (Long- 
mans and Co., and others). It is not within our province to dis- 
cuss this volume; but we may say that it has been put together 
with frequent reference to works by experts in the subject. One 
of these authorities is, of course, Mr. M. L. Solon, whose hand- 
some volume, copiously and beautifully illustrated, dealing with 
a kindred subject, we may take this occasion of mentioning. 
This is A Brief History of Old English Porcelain (Bemrose and 
Sons, 42s. net). The coloured plates, exquisite specimens of 
their kind, number twenty; of black-and-white plates there are 
seventy-four. 


Translation of the Septuagint. By Charles Thomson. Edited 
by S. F. Pells. 2 vols. (Skeffington and Son. 12s. net.)—In 1808 
Mr. Charles Thomson, who had been Secretary to the United 
States Congress, published this translation from the Septuagint. 
A copy of the work was found at a second-hand bookshop in London 
(the same so much frequented by Mr. Gladstone), and has been 
here republished in facsimile. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—The Church of Our Fathers. 
The Fourth Volume of Dr. Daniel Rock’s Great Book on the Salis- 
bury Use. Edited by G. W. Hart and W. H. Frere. (J. Hodges. 12s. 
net.)——-Poems and Some Satires. By Andrew Marvell. (Methuen 
and Co. 1s. 6d.)——Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. (Alex. Moring. 1s.) 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for March :—The Century, the Pall Mali Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassier’s 
Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy’s Own Paper, Travel, the Girls Realm, Harmsworth’s 
Magazine, Public Works, the Connoisseur, the Architectural Review, 
the Wide World Magazine, the Smart Set, the Hducational 
Review, School, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, 
Animal Life, Scribner's Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Maga- 
zine of Art, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ Review, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonwealth, 
Knowledge, the Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, the Play 
Pictorial, the World’s Work, the Forum, the Lady's Healm, 
the Popular Science Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the Delineatar, 
the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the Lamp, the North American 
Review, the Sunday Strand, the Burlington Magazine, Sale Prices, 
the Canadian Magazine, the Dublin Review, the English Historical 
Review, the Church Quarterly Review, the Political , Science 
Quarterly, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Queen's Quarterly, 
the American Historical Review, the Journal of Theological Studies, 
Law, the Quarterly Review, the Economie Review, the Monist, 
the Library, East and the West, the Statistical Journal, Horlick's 
Magazine, Technics, the British Realm, the Law Magazine and 
Review, the Book Monthly, the Columbia University Quarterly, the 
Critic, the Critical Review, the Cambridge Review. Broad Views, 
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the Library World, the International Journal of Ethics, the Journal 
of Comparative Literature, the Journal of the Royal Coloniai 
Institute, the Oxford Point of View, the Churchman, the Health 
Resort, Climate, Our Hospitals and Charities, Cassell’s Russo- 
Japanese War, Part I., Japan's Fight for Freedom, Part L,, 
Cassell’s Britain's Sea Kings, Part I., Cassell’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Part I., Cassell’s Church of England, Part I., Canadian Almanack, 
1904, the Electrical Magazine. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——--— 


Bateman ‘ T. ), John Clifford, Free Church Leader and Preacher (T. sine) 6/0 
nen e Making of English, cr 8vo... ..(Macmillan) 4/6 
Brasto 0. ), Representative Modern Preachers, er 8v0 (ifacmilian) net 6/6 
Bull (. By, The Missioner’s Handbook, 12mo... .(Bichards) net 3/6 
Chesney ( , The Tragedy of the Great Emerald, Cr BVO ws sesese (Methuen) 6/0 
Cowan (S.), The Ancient Capital of Scotland, 2 vols. 8vo ...... (Simpkin) net 30/0 
Decrees o Memphis and Canopus (The), 3 vols. er 8vo han sa each net 3/6 


De La ~ 7X W. J.), Henry Brocken, cr 8vo.. J. Murray) 6/0 
Demidoff (i \ A Shooting Trip in Kamchatka, “8vo... Se Ward) net 21/0 
Douglas (T.), Miss Caroline: a Novel, cr 8V0 ..sc.ssssssssssseoverees (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Dutt (B.), ry in the Victorian Age, UD ickocbnisaardeteceicidbetensseal (K. Paul) 10/6 







Edgren , Italian and English cig tea VID: <cvercoreesousiaicaamanl (Bell) 15/0 
Ellaby (C. Py: Little Guide to Rome, 18mo .. ....(Methuen) 3/0 
Ellis (E. J.), Anthony Polgate, cr 8vo .. ...(Richards) 6/0 
ode (A. 8.), Whinblossom, cr 8y0... .(Simpkin) 3/6 
“oo (W.), English and American Steam Cai ringes, ‘and Traction 
es, 8vo, ea «(longue net 15/0 
Garteakine (8. bia A. ‘Lux Crucis: a Tale, “cr 8v0 .. asus aon rper) 6/0 
Giffen (Sir R. es Economic Inquiries and Studies, 2'vols. 8vo ...... (Bell) net 21/0 
MEAUE Ais Ade lb Oke Wis TUAUTNOT) EMUIO ..00c00ssc seccsnconessennesonsaccsves (Methuen) net 2/6 











Hales (A. G.), “The Watcher on the Tower, cr 8vo .., ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Hanns (P. oh A Modern School, cr 8vo.. ae (Macmillan net 5/0 
Hind (C. L.), Adventures among Pictures, 8vo .. Black) net 7/6 


Hoar (G. F.), Seetiogary of Seventy none 2 ‘Vols. 'Bv0 . (Bickers net 21/0 
Hocking (J.), Esau and St. Issay, cr 8vo ...... ae C rd & 

eee ag bs MND MO OF DOME, BVO 6 cos cccccccccccicscccncseccy sel Black) net 15/0 

se (G.), The Gage of Red and White, er 8v0 .. ean “primed 6/0 

Hanbury (D. T.), Sport and Travel in the N orthland of Canada, 8v 

E. Arnold) net 16/0 

Jespersen (O.), How to Teach a Foreign Language, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 3/6 

Kellett (E. E.), Birds of a Feather, cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) 3/6 

(L , The Vulgar Truth, cr 8vo .... (esiohardsh 6/0 








Lebrun (Mme. V.), Memoirs, BW icc ee (Richards) 12/0 
Macdonald (W.), Principles of Moral seen 8vo.. picasa & Nolan) net 3/6 
McNulty (E.), Maureen, cr 8vo ...... ..(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Moore (W.), New Poems, cr 8vo .. ..(K. Paul) 3/6 





Ohnet (G.), The Money Maker, cr eR eee «(Ch natto & Windus) 6/0 
Oxford Correspondence of 1903 (An), cr oy ee (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Paterson (C. S.), An —* 8 eam SND csschstesansscnsoneceicck (W. R. Russell) 2/6 
Pauli (G.), Venice, roy 8vo... Salcanbehnne sneais ..(Grevel) net 4/0 
Ps dy MENON, OE BPO... ccc cseccnsivenusenscovsaceessvseoncesonesd “(Skeffington net 5/0 
Praise of a ae Nog an English Anthology, 8vo .. *(Metizuens net 3/6 
Sey fhe ; eb New Forest Painted and Described. .(Black) net 7/6 
Reich (E.), Foundations of Modern Europe, 8vo ..(Bell) net 6/0 
Reresby (Sir John), Memoirs and Travels, cr 8vo . Paul) net 3/6 
Robins (E.), The Magnetic North, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 6/0 
Roman Problems from and after Plutarch’s Roman Questions (Bickers) net 2/6 
Ross (H. M.), British Railways: their Origin and area cr 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 5/0 
Rossetti (D. G.), The House of Life: Sonnets and Songs, 4to_ ...(Low) net 31/6 
Royalist Family (A), Irish and French, 1689-1789, 4to ...... (W. Brown) net 12/6 
Sagon (A.), The Indiscretions of My L: ady Palgrave, cr 8vo...(Arrowsmith) 6/0 
— er - H.), Manual on the Care and Handling of Electric Plants, 
12m: ..(Spon) net 3/6 
Snell (F. J. Oe ‘Early “Associations of ‘Archbishop ‘Temple.. "(Hutchinson net 6/0 
Stevenson ‘B. E.), The Holladay Case, cr 8V0..........sssesccsccssvsssrees (Harper) 3/6 
Taylor (J.), A Journey to Edenborough i in Scotland, 8vo...(W. ye net 6/0 
Taylor = A.), Poems, Cr BVO ......eeseesees (Lane) net 5/0 
Tyee Oe .), Castles in es cr 8v ai 
RS .), The French Wife, cr 8vo........ e- Vv. W. ) 
Kay (A. L.), Glow-worm Flames, cr 8vo.. (A. A net 3/6 


















Walpole (Sir S.), The History of 25 Years, 2 vols. 8vo...... (Longmans) net 24/0 
Ward (B. A.), The Teaching of the Catechism, 12mo ......(Longmans) net 2/6 
War in South Africa (The), Prepared in the Historical Section of the 
Great General Staff, Berlin, 8V0 .........cscsccseseeseeceecescee ces (J. Murray) net 15/0 
‘Weekes (A. B.), Yarborough ‘the Premier: a Novel, cr 8vo ......... Harper) 6/0 
Whigham (H. J.), Manchuria and Korea, Svo.. a (Isbister) 7/6 
Williams (M.), The Price of Youth, cr BWW .cAcnocas ee —" 6/0 
Wilson (A. J.), The Business of Insurance, cr 8V0... ses .».(Methuen) net 2/6 
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GARDEN POTTERY, SUNDIALS, &o. 


GRAFTON GALLERY 
(Bond St., W.) 
TO-DAY and following Days. 
Catalogue Post-free. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN CELTIC ART. 
OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


WwW M. & G EO. L. A W. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 











Whitens the Teeth. 

Preverits poy 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harron 
GARDEN, LonpDoN. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO,’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CoO., Lid., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 





TRADE-MARZ. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 
EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 

















Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 











ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


tothe PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


will, at Age 35, purchase a yf 


INSURANCE 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LrD. 


Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





EstaBLisHED 1824, 





apitel-St Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


; DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Jes Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
(ent Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, " Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
ival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
ey Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Fortman, 
} come Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP. 
William Buxton, Esq. = Celin Smith, Esq. 
ohn Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
ae C.W. Cavendish, Eeq.,M.P. | Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 





—_— Gir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,0.B, 
me AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE URANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
er ge Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 








ties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of 5 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
ales” ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 








INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





The best 
of Fare is 
made better 


by the use of 
LEMCoO 


LEMCoO 
LEMCoO 


(“ Lemco” is the only g Liebig Company’s Extract.) 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 











lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVES, 

HUTOHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 

GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 

KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 

GLOVE s fish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 

" Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 

Quality B. 'Sic Poke for 228. 64, (Sample pair, 

GLOVES. 3s. 114., post-tree.) : a 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore StTrRxet, W. 

ADY highly RECOMMENDS FRENCH FAMILY, re- 

siding best quarter of Paris, where one or two English Girls can obtain 

exceptional educational advantages and a cultured home.—Address Mrs, 

PEMBROKE STEPHENS, 30 Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park, 





HAMPTONS 
REMOVALS anp 


WAREHOUSING 


Department affords absolutely 
Competitive Estimates unrivalled advantages at the 
Sree of charge. lowest rates in London. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTON §S 
Booklet “Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, 8.W. 


M ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Education Committee of the City of Manchester invite applications for 
the Head-Mastership of the Central Municipal School (which it is proposed 
be constituted as a Modern Secondary Sehool) from persons of sound educa- 
tional rience and of academic standing. , 

The pm en offered is £650 per annum. 

The —- appointed would be required to enter upon his engagement not 
later than July Ist next. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the special forms provided 
for the purpose, must be returned not later than Wednesday, March 30th. 
Canvassing will disqualify candidates. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, 
Directo: 


Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 











r of Higher Education, 


PUPIL-TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


The Education Committee of the City of Manchester also invite applications 
for the Principalship of the Pupil-Teachers’ College from persons of academic 
standing, and of sound experience in the principles and methods of teachi 

The salary offered is £650 per annum. 

The person appointed should be prepared to assume the duties of the office 
not later than July Ist next, 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the special forms provided for 
the purpose, must be returned not later than Wednesday, March 30th, Can- 
vassing will disqualify candidates. 

J. H. REYNOLDS. 
Directo 


or of Higher Education, 
Muncipal School of Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester, March 9th, 1904, 


HE CORPORATION of COVENTRY are PRE- 
PARED to RECEIVE MONEY on LOAN (in sums of not less than £100 
each), to be secured by Mo: under Statutor yAuthority of all the Rates 
and Revenues of the City, at lis. per cent. Interest, payable half-yearly, 
repayable at six months’ notice by either party. 
pplication to be made to, and all further iculars to be obtained of, 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer, Coventry. 


RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—WANTED, after 

Easter, SECOND FRENCH MASTER, with experience in modern 

methods. ei! (non-resident), from £200.—Apply, with testimonials, to 
Rev. W. H. KEELING. 


PLENDID SEASIDE ESTATE 


with fine 
COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 

Suitable for Public School, Naval, Military, Agricultural, or other College, 
Religious Community, Convalescent Home, Sanatorium, &€., &., or fora 
Yachting and Sporting Property, with grand Building Sites for future develop- 
ment if desired, having the advantage of good River and Sea Bathing, Boating 
and Fishing. 

Magnificent climate and dry sandy soil, and an excellent supply of pure 


water. 
For full Particulars apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 
Land and Estate Agents, 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


O BE LET, PICTURESQUE and HISTORIC COT- 

TAGE on borders of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. Six rooms, 

rden, very low rent, A mile and a half from station.—Apply, SECRETARY, 
rational Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 


O GENTLEMEN of MEANS.—Advertiser would corre- 
ond with a few gentlemen open to look into a very first-class MINING 
UNDERTAKING (in Asia) with view to joining present, small, but influential 
Syndicate. Exploration operations are well advanced, and the immense 
wealth and commercial value of the property is fully established. It possesses 
enormous profit-earning capacity (part due to the abundance and quality of 
the Mine’ and part to unequalled geographical position). This is worthy of 
close inquiry from investors desiring to secure now on favourable terms 
participation in a sound enterprise of exceptional ch ter.—Principals only 
please address “ASIA,” 11 Ashford Road, London, N.W. 


Tas SOOCIBTY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
89 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, S.W. 
PUBLISHERS AND LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are recommended 
before dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent to refer to the Society for 
information, Authors are also recommended not to sign any Agreement on 
the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agreements should be submitted 


to the Society of Authors for advice. 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE. 
Lessee, J. H. LEIGH.—By special request, THE ELIZABETHAN 
STAGE SOCIETY in Shakespeare’s Comedy, ‘*Much Ado About Nothing,” 
Saturday afternoon, March 19th, at 3 o’clock. Given from the Original Text, 
with Original Music, under the direction of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. Only 
rformance. Prices: Stalls,7s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Circle,3s. Box- 
ffice open 10 to 5. ‘ 
Revival of “‘ Everyman” at the Coronet Theatre, W., Monday, March 28th, 
and during the week twice daily. 
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T MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and wegen | Graduates and Lan; 
a Leeture System, carefully graded with special re; to 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school, Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in eS, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principal: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 14ru, 1904. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
ym Senge are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Solonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N.. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M e, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenni 4 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS, — Principals : iss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
kery, Art Ni lework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
t Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOT and Miss TARVER, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; eg advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
whén required ; great ere for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


Ho€«= SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Miss ABBOTT, 8S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE. 
Inclusive terms, £75 a — 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL: FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A,, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


T. MARGARET'S, HARROW.—SCHOOL:on GER- 
MAN PRINCIPLES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
Exceptional advantages for Modern Languages;-and thorough training in all 
subjects. Hockey, Tennis, Health Exercises.—Prospectus and References on 
application to Fraulein NEUMANN. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.— PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Prirci- 

1, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

niversity Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


S12 EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 











For girls from seven years of age. 















































“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 


ii, 


Berea COLLEGE FOR Womay 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. . 
‘ YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable for three 
Bedford College for Women, will be offered for competition in June, itor . 
REID SCHOLARSHIP IN ARTS, annual value £31 10s. eis: 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP IN SCIENCE, annual value £48, 

Full Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


PPG. 
i he - INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON LONDO 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College tor Seco: N. 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr, ARTHUR G. SYMONDS Ma, 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Exam} 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Conan 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects uired f 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSH of “4 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are off 














annually to —Prosy may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL 
UDOR HALL SOHOOj,, 


FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), * 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G, SEELEr, F.B.S., J. Cxuvnrtoy 
Cotuins, M.A.. H. E, Matpen, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. Garcia, RCM, 
G. Prapgau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), A. P, Huavenen, 
TERRICK Wituiams, C. JerraM, M.A., C. Bouvier, &c, Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hock 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large g nedent 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Pr tus on applicat 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK. 

STONE, DORSET,—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation, Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, st 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training o—- for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secon 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 


EASIDE.—PARENTS GOING ABROAD & OTHERS, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Separate department for little boys, 
Delicate, backward, and little children receive great care. Thorough educa 
tion—Mr, and Mrs. SPARKE, Glencoil, Deal. 


Syd HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams,; riding 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


7, ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MBADS, 
4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advan 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH. 
kK) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified statf. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Care of health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application, 


OLKESTONE.—TWO LADIES (one holding Certificate 
from the Board of Education) intend OPENING a high-class SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN after Easter. Delicate children 
will receive individual care and attention —For full particulars apply to HEAD. 
MASTER of HARROW SCHOOL, to whom reference is kindly permitted, 


OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 
for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate girls, 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta Gdns, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


i hei BRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 
of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are prepared 
for all the. Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and Prepara- 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field, Boarders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen, Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).— Beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gymnasium, hockey field, games. rincipals—Miss LEDW ARD, M.A,, 
Owens College; Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss 
Bb, SHORE, Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 

follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the 

of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent, 
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W IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, recently 


removed to a large House near Wimbledon Hill, Combines a Home 
for Students with an Art School under London Masters, Classes for Drawing, 
Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, Design ; also Embroidery. Ags 
to LADY RESIDENT. 

LONDON 


Tx: Or SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) open for Com- 








near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from threp 
fy ‘ad. Resident trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application, 


petition in APRIL next.— particulars and Entrance Forms be 
obtained from A, J. AUSTIN, Sedetmay, an 
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NIVERSITY OF 

i rning Tuition, Scholarshi; 

I pet RSTER of Universit, College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
PP held's Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


YX 2% Began oft OF DURHAM 
or 


DUREA M. 
and Cost of Residence 








hse OPEN 70 | Myo yen : 
iculars respecting Tuition, Scho ips, an ost of Residence in 
the i Hostel apply to the LADY P. CIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham. 

TNDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 

I OTHER EXAMINATIONS, vn PUPILS a 
es r. 

No RunGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 

1, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 

or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The or, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


aa Y 4°32 a V2 tO Se 


Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemicallaboratory. Terms moderate. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s ; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 
rend NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
¥ee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A, J. GALPIN, M.A, 


TT BEES CUMBERLAN D— 

An Examination will be held on March 24th and 25th for ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, at St. Bees; also in London and such other 
centres as Governors approve. One reserved for Clergyman’s son, one for 
Officer’s son. St. Bees is an HFlizabethan Grammar School, recently re- 
constituted as a First-Grade Public School, designed especially for those who 
cannot afford the great public schools; splendid climate; fine buildings; very 
valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities,—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 
MA., Head-Master. 


RENT COLLEGEH.—A Church of England Public 

School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 

tion, Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 

trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields Remarkable 

health record. Fees £75 per annum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


rie COLLEGE.—Public. School Training for all 
j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


uw 6B. -¥ ys @ HH @O@ -O LL. 
mate SEAR ATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 
" Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


OVER COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, March 17th-18th. Six or more Scholarships, £60 to £25. A 

few Exhibitions also for Sons of Officers and Clergy now Vacant.—Apply 
ead-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 

COLLE @G EB, 


P IERREMONT 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 

July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities,—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 
EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 
Board of Education.) Football, hockey, and gymnastics, 


ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between the 
ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 
a for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 
m time. 
Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 
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The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
TAKE PLACE on MARCH 25th and 26th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Two LITTLE BOYS (Sons of Gentlemen) can be 
RECEIVED in a High-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL in the Midlands 
at the greatly reduced fee of 12 guineas per Term, if proniising in work or 
games. Preparation for Public School Scholarships. Large house and 
grounds,—Box 19, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 




































































OYAL AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Fo! Branch. 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&0, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. = 
TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


LTHAM COLLEGE ‘KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 23rd and following days. 
Apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
~ NATION on JUNE léth, 15th, and 16th, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
MAY 5th, 1904. Admission Examination, March 29th.—For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DBAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 2 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev.;T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODBRN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904. Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also ye for 
cove intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from AD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 

and. 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics 
or Natural Science, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May lst.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 
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SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be OFFERED 
a JUNE 30th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Lancing College, Shoreham, 
ussex. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP.—FRIENDS’ PUBLIC 

SCHOOL, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—The EXAMINATION for 

an Entrance Scholarship of £70 a year, tenable for three or more years, open 

to BOYS between 13 and 16, will begin on MARCH 22nd,—Application to be 
made by March 15th. 

ESSEX. 


CLF ae ed SCHOOL, 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd. 
pply to Rev. RB. D. SWALLOW. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
School for Mathematics and Modern Languages. Training for Actual 
Life. In the last two years ONE-FIFTH of the ADMISSIONS to COOPER’S 
HILL came direct from the SCHOOL, besides other Successes for the Army, 
University, &c. Fully-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 


PP. Pt ReG: Bok Be. 8 HOOL. 

An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on the 
22nd, 28rd, and 24th MARCH, 1904, for SIX or more OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Three of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per 
annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertai free of charge 
if application be made by 14th March, 1904. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the “‘Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &e. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French — acquired. Special’ facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, fe 1 lio), Sketching, 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of mag enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ON. PORT, ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS, S. & -O, 
FRANCE.—Fifteen minutes from Paris; geet train service. Madame 
BABRELET RECEIVES ONE or TWO YOUNG PEOPLE into the home 
circle; tennis, cycling, boating, Lethe agg references exchanged.—Par- 
ticulars frém “S. M. 5 The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York. 


EUILLY, PABIS. — Mile. SASSISSON and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, -with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 

Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 

comfortable house. Se te rooms, Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
30 Years’ Experience. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &.), or for GIRLS 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army. Universities, and General. Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended. (gratis) from personal know- 
ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by 

GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

State full details of each cage, so that a limited and satisfactory selection 

may. be submitted, Interviews from 10 till 4 
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AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. LONDON P ARIS 


Gives Particulars, Peas, &c., with views of Re best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 

Navy, and University Tutors. 

JI.& J. PATON, 1483 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

If.statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


I naht ne (Choice of SCHOOLS & TUTORS Gratis). 
1j —PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS and 
of SUCCESSFUL ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and Ri sis TUTORS, 
sent (free) to Parents, on receipt of requirements, by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL, & SMITH, School Agents (Est. 1833), 34 ord St., Strand, W.C. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) ae Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATION. HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and on ee will be given to applications and inquiries —. to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


vEneees SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
ROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS} in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

Wg ye can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
atx School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
CENTER REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


UBLICO SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
15th year of issue, 650 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory Schools, Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
University. 


How to Start a Boy in the Professions, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, Paternoster Square. 

R U NODE L CH ROM O 6. 
ad number in stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this month’s 
S. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 

RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 


correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

= ae to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, E.C. j 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strietly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURC 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Jan unday at 11 and 7. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo —— Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of a Prelimina: 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, appl y the SECRETAR 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTRA. 
From LIVERPOOL on 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month (from 
London 2 days later). 
FARES £10 TO £16, all First Class, including Embarking, Landing, 
Travelling, and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars, apply to THE BOOTH 38.S. CO., 30 James Street, Liver- 
pool; or8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 


Dr. scien Rey Mr. PEROWNE’S CRUISES, 
‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 























STEAMERS. 





16 16s. ATHENS, CORINTH, BOSNIA, HERZE- 
&, gt Sy a April 12th. London- Marseilles return ticket for these 
‘ises, 


£5 5s. extra. 
£10 10s. and £13 13s. ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


C P. R.—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
‘ STEAMSHIP LINES, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &. 























*Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
March 24 ......... “ “MPRESS OF JAPAN’ Aprilll| Japan. 
Pi) pees eRe a Australia, 

* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. 
First Cabin, £11; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 10s, 
8.8. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin- screw) eneahe ” 7,392 tonS vases March 15 
8.S. ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screw) ...... a. 7,530 tons ......... March 29 


For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 


The largest selection of 
LIBRARY FURNITURE “H 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


Roll Top Tables, with Double Pedestals, at 
frem £4 7s. 6d. Write for “S” List of 
Prices, or inspect New Show-rooms. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


MAPLE & CO 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 


MERCHANTS, Ltd., 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDI NGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Branch—68 PICCADILLY. 


£5,000 “7imés” £5,000 





WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SECOND-HAND MONTHLY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
Write for ‘Special Illus- Write for Write for ‘ae Illus 
trated List. Particulars. trated List. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Illustrations, post-sree, 


Note AppREss :— 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


380-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Annals of Sporting, 
18 vols. ; £25 for Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1843 ; £3 for Gamonia, 1837 ; 30s. for Valpy’s Shake- 
speare, 15 vols., 1832 ; for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £2 for Muther’s 
istory of Painting; 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £4 for Sketches by 
Boz, 2 vols., 1836 ; Shs. for Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 9 vols., 1858; 25s. for 
Adam Bede, 3 vols. ., 1859; 25s. for Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £3 for Alice in 
Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; £5 for Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, per; £3 for 
Hawbuck Grange, 1847 ; £2 for Delany Autobiography, 6 vols. 3 £25 for Poe 
by Victor and Cazire or Margaret Re gyre 1810; £35 for Lilford’s Briti 
Birds ; £4 each for Angas’ Kaffirs, 1 South Australia and New Zealanders, 
1847 ; £2 for Tennyson's In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; 25s. for Symonds’ 
Essays, 1890. Complete list post-free. Liberal prices given for books with 
coloured plates, sporting books, manuscripts, auto = ah and miscellaneous 
books in all languages.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOO , BIRMINGHAM. 


OLLAND BROS., Socuaatiane aie GHAM. 

avy best ‘price for any Books you have to sell; 3,000 wanted. 
List Mg to £30 each offered. We can also oneene any book on earth. 
Write us for any you may want. The largest and most varied stock in the 
Midlands. Catalogues free, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing 5 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S8., who destroyed plague of them at Shetfeld 

Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 3 5. * 4/6 

















William Street, E.C, 





(post-free).—-HOWARTH and PAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Boad, Sh 
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—__ 
ESTABLISHED 
po a ale 
SOUTHAMPTON B 
GOINCEBY LANE, LONDO 


3), EOE ROMP 24°), 


tbe BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full partiow- 
mm wo °C. ke RAVE RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


me GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Exclusively 41 Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


R ANDERSON & CO.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUE wna | CHARING aces, Ss. 1-0 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest 
ices. cont terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


TTPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
(LA TIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by ion) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 108. 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom — = ‘Donations towa toward rd the 

the ou Bt on sho 

ly BOUVERIE, and CO..1 Pall Mal 




















Messrs. RANSO: 
East, 8. W. 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ini%, Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

ee intial 148 
this wine ‘oun ua 

wine usually sold at pone ot 8/8 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve: superior to wine 
ky sold at higher prices, 
oy preciation this wine meets 
rom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ben y mumber of customers it pro- 
cures in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 

priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBLE In ADVANCE, 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
of the United King- yearly. terly. 
ties eittens to #1 86...0143...072 
clu any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, ny 
a “+e “pea 
ke. ow 11296...0163...082 





NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


HH. hag a One Shilling net. 

mesa ae ry THE Mont 

Taz ImMPrriaL ASPaOF or Boxpep CxHInEsE 
Lazovur. H.C, Thomson. 

Grorcz Satmon. J. H. Bernard, D.D. 

me JF AND THE FiscaL Controversy. John 

m 

Some > hed OPINIONS ON THE Russo-JaPaNESE 
Conruict. Frederick Lees, 

Russia’s Internat Prosiems. P. J. Hughesdon. 

Tuz Enp oF THE Becinnine. J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 

THe Tate or THE Ark Br-ELzorion. ‘Joseph 


Dobbie, M.P. 
ec cee was Wor. J. Bamford Slack, 
THE HUvsE or Commons OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND 

OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURIES: a CONTRAST. 


J. G. Swift MacNeill, K.C., M.P. 
AvxoTHER View oF ALIEN ImMicRaTION. Charles 


lleston. 
Some Ena@uisH anp Foreign Pamrters. C. G. 

Compton. 
Nores —_ A PotrTican Diary. A Casual 


8) 
Bxcent Booas. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
82 Tempter CHamBers, Lonpon, E.C. 





“WHAT SOCIETY READS” IS A 
NOTABLE ARTICLE IN THE 
MARCH BOOK MONTHLY, 
NOW ON SALE, 6d. NET. 
ANOTHER IS A PERSONAL 
SKETCH BY H. W. NEVINSON 
OF MR. GEORGE MEREDITH, 
OUR “KING OF LETTERS.” 
Wer A TRIRG IS “A 
SCHOLAR’S ROMANCE”—PRO- 
FESSOR WRIGHT AND HIS 
GREAT DIALECT DICTIONARY 


Publishers: Srmmpxry, Marsnart and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 










ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAZO..ccccccccccccccocsescecccs £1010 0 
Half-Page . 650 
Quarter-Page ... 212 6 
Narrow Column ... - 810 0 
Half-Columm .....c.cccccccccce 115 0 
Quarter-Column ........ sapeed Gar © 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ... 





Inside Page ........- 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column omnes “Publications of the Week,” 
8s. per inch, 
Displayed adiiliietans according to space. 
Terms: net. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





The ASTOLAT PRESS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, SPRING, 1904. 


THE OAKLEAF SERIES. 
Printed with Rubricated Initials on hand-made paper 
BOOKS FOR CONNOISSEURS at 1s. ne 


THE EB VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. By 


LoweELL. [Just ready. 

THE STORY OF THE aoe GRAIL. 
Matory. ‘ust ready. 

Other. pt hon already issued in as popular 


ies are :— 
SONGS (Rozzrr Browne); bse os 
(two. red by Bacon and Cow.er) ; IEND- 
Emerson); ST. AGNES’ evn = 
Keats); ELAYNE, T FAIR MAID OF ASTO- 
LAT ( ir T. Maroat), and SONGS (Tennrsoy). 
“Tue Astotat Press is distinguished for hand- 
some type, well-chosen covers, and general dainti- 
ness of nish, and these reprints are no exception 
to the rule.” Pilot. 
“ Beautifully printed and —- 7 yt cheap.” 
all Gazette. 
“Distinguished by excellent t ates and a tasteful, 
oe format.”—Atheneum., 
ood to handle and good to look u 
—Academy , eR 
An example of perfection in simple book pro- 


is There are no neater little books before the 
public than these.” —Daily bier Age 

ver dainty leaner .we commend them 
heartily.” —Guardia 

“* Pleasant to hold rm to read.” —Times, 


TWENTY-ONE ETCHINGS. By CHaR.Es 
Keene. Printed from the Original Plates by 
F. Goutprna. Introduction and Notes by M. 
SpretMann. Imperial 4to, 140 copies, on 
Japanese paper, £31 10s. net ; Imperial 4to, 
10 copies, on Vellum, £52 10s, ‘net. Each — 
numbered and signed by Mr. H. Krenz (the 
artist's brother), and by the Publishers. 

The Times describes the portfolio as one which 
“collectors will tréasure by the side of their 
Méryons and their Whistlers.” 

'o try to describe these works is to realise the 
futility of the attempt to convey in words the 
sublimated beauties of such a delicate art as that of 
etching.’’—Spectator, 


TANGLEWOOD TALES. First Series. By : 
NATHANIEL HawTHoRNE. Illustrated by V. 
Burnanpd. Demy 8vo, 3s, net. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrated 
y V. W. Burnanp. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
nies 30 Copies on Japanese Vellum, 31s. 6d, net. 


THE ASTOLAT PRESS, 


34 Great Castle Street, Oxford Circus, WwW. 
And to be obtained through all Booksellers. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 




















Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BOOKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
jield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, Wi~son CoMPANY, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T, CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooxKsELLING Depét, Cairo and Port Said 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 


Whistler’s Gentle Art 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Fair in 20 numbers, 1 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.— 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange, 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—2 given for Muther’s History of Painting, 
8 vols. ; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 
8 vols., "1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896 ; 
£18 for Burlington Portrait Miniatures, 1889; £5 for 
uest, 6 vols.; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842 ; £15 for Orme’s British Field 
ports, 1807; ‘210 for Redford’s 
Siesta, 1817 1818, 1820; 25s. for Williamson’s John Russell 
of Making Enemies, 1890 ; 
Parks, 1892; £3 for ton Salmon age 1348; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 
1843 ; £30 for Alken’s eet Repository, 1822 


largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


“Edward Baker 


man’s Norman Con- 
Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 25s. each for Keats’ 
1894; 10s. for 
10s. for Whitaker’s Deer 


£30 for Thackeray's Vanity 
000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
. State wants.—BAKER’S 








WNERS of 


nuine s 


— Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &., &., who 
ne rivately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
» who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


imens of Old English Furniture, 


esire to ore of 











“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 





Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 8 months. From 8 to 6 months: From ¢ months and 4 








Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Leadon, B.C. 
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*DO ALL YOUR: WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 


experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. ,. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 





and more, 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


98 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 





PLAYER'S 
‘NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per } 1b. Tin. 1/5 per } 1b. Tin. 
&d. per oz. Aid. per oz. 


A deliglitful Combination of Player’s ‘‘ Navy Cut” and “‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 


“There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tne SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 


Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 
the . Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and succoured; the dis- 
tressed Seafarer,,of every grade, at once charitably assisted. y 


CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President—The Earn CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman—Rear-Admiral W. F. 8. MANN. 


Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 





(Founded in 
1839.) 


a, 


| Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW, 6s. NOVELS. 
MAUREEN. By EDWARD MoNUuty 


Author of “ Misther O’Ryan,” “‘ The Son of a Peasant,” te, ’ 


MISS CAROLINE. 3; rux0 poveus 


With Illustrations by Gorpoy Browne. 


THE VULGAR TRUTH. 


By L. LOCKHART LANg, 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLER, 


THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.0B, 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net, ! 


TIMES.—“ We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Penin. 
sular War’ we have had no more interesting contribution to 
British military history than this Diary of Moore. Bulky a 
are the volumes, it is impossible to miss a page without being 
tempted to turn back...... Take it all in all, there are few 
more brilliantly instructive careers in the records of the 
Army; and in the fascinating pages of the frankest of 
diaries young aspirants to name and fame have the model of 
the ideal soldier.” 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTH. 
LAND OF CANADA, 1898-1902. 


By Davin T. Hansury. Demy 8vo, with 5 Coloured Plates, numerous 
Illustrations, and 2 Maps, 16s. net. 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. 4 


Narrative of Experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, Tibetans, 
Shans, and Kachins between Shanghai and the Irrawaddi. By BR 
Logan Jack, LL.D., F.G.S., late Government Geologist of Queensland, 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 
WORLD.—“ Among the many books of Chinese travel produced within recent 
years there has been none surpassing in interest and information this volume,” 


THREE YEARS IN THE MKLONDIKE. 

By JeremiaH Lyncx. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net, 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—* Unquestionably the most valuable work on tlle 
subject.” 


THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB. 


By M, E. DurnamM. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net, 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 
THE NEW SOUDAN. 


By the Hon, Sipney Prew, Author of ‘‘ Trooper 8,008 LY.” With 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


DAILY .TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Peel gives us a plain, sober account of th? 
present state ofgthe Soudan, which 1s exceedingly instructive and valuable.” 
FOURTH . IMPRESSION. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By Gitsert Watson. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Dovets 
W. FrREsHFIELD, Author of ‘The Exploration of the Caucasus.” With 
more than 40 magnificent Illustrations, and 2 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. net, 

TRUTH.—* The best-written and illustrated mountaineering book I have ever 


read,” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. ' 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Eeanor ALEXANDER. 

With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.—‘“‘A charming, wandering, rambling book, full‘ of the grace and 
— that are so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish 
shore,” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


a 











THIS DAY. PRICE SIXPENCE NET. 


THE CLASSICS ax» POPULAR EDUCATION 


An Address delivered at the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Scottish Classical Association by the President, 
G G. RAMSAY, M.A, LL.D, 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 





THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d., post-free, 


HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
ExizanetH BaRRETT BRownine said :—‘‘ To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 
London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's March Catalogue 
of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 








Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wis 
more Street, London, W. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.'S NEW BOOKS 


VOLS. I. AND Il. NOW BEADY. 


a HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 8s, 6d. net each. 

legraph.—" Extraordinarily interesting, and will remove, in great 
By ee enling reproach that there was no good history of the 
ig tlaier.—* Certain to obtain a large circulation....... book for which we 
pave little but praise.” 
seo eae 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With a Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANNALS OF A_ CLERICAL FAMILY: 


being some Account of the Family and Descendants of Witt1AM Venn, 
Vicar of Otterton, Devon, 1600-1621. By Joun Venn, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Fellow and President of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH. By Henry 
Brapuey, M.A., Ph.D., sometime President of the Philological Society. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION OF VOL. II. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 
Ww. J. Courtnore, C.B., M.A., D.Litt. Vol. II. The Renaissance and 
the Reformation: Influence of the Court and the Universities. 8vo, 


10s, net. 
*,* Previously Published, Vols. I., III., and IV., 10s. net each, 


























NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. Trans- 
lated into English by G.C. Macantay, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. New Impression, Crown 8vo, 18s. 


JOHN LONG’S NEW NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
A KING’S DESIRE... to3 .. Mrs. AYLMER GowING 
A CRIMINAL CRCSUS ... an GEORGE GRIFFITH 
DELPHINE wee ¥en we a «.  CuRTIS YORKB 
COUNTESS IDA “a aia on «. FRED WHISHAW 
NURSE CHARLOTTE is ne “és L. T. MEADE 
DEVASTATION aay Ered Mrs. CouLsoN KERNAHAN 
FOUR RED ROSES wes Pee .. SARAH TYTLER 
THE IRON HAND ... ie «. J. MACLAREN COBBAN 
REMEMBRANCE ... ide .. Mrs. Lovett CAMERON 
SLY BOOTS ..... an Dae ... JOHN STRANGE WINTER 
IN STEEL AND LEATHER .... .. BR. H. Forster 


A CANADIAN GIRL as ...Col. ANDREW HaGGAaRD 
TOY GODS _...... ae bia ..  PERCIVAL PICKERING 
ENTRAPPED ... sie eu oft .. ALICE M. DIBHL 


HELEN BAYLISS 
Guy BoorHsy, 


SLAVES OF PASSION ? 
THE LADY OF THE ISLAND (5s.) 
READY SHORTLY. 
A DANGEROUS QUEST .... cde a i ots 
PAULETTE D’ESTERRE ... ae oo ove 
THE FRUIT OF THE VINE... ies oe «. Epwin Pues. 
AROUND A DISTANT STAR ... on a Jean DELAIRE, 
UNDER CROAGH PATRICK ..... i .. Mrs. Wirttum O’Brex, 


eee eee ore 


. F. E. Youne. 
Haroip VALuiines, 





“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODERN PUBLISHING."—Pall Malt Gazette. 
JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN 
CLASSICS. 


| A Series of Great Works of Fiction by Modern Authors. 
NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on 
the Best Paper. 
Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. 
Size 8 in. by 54 in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
Leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. Postage 4d, 
umes now ready:—THE THREE CLERKS, by Antuony TROLLOPs. 
ND THE HEARTH, by Cuagtes Reape. THE WOMAN 


Vol 
THE CLOISTER A 
IN WHITE, by Wier Co.uins. 
Volumes nearly ready:—ADAM BEDE, THE HISTORY OF HENRY 
ESMOND, WESTWARD HO! ‘ 
Spectator.—‘‘ A marvel of cheapness.” Truth.—‘*A marvellous bar; 





HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE: a 


Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings, By Russet. Sturers, 
iM, Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 6s, net. 





NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By Sir OLiver 
Lopez, F.R.S., Principal of the Birmingham University. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations, Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ELEMENTS OF MARINE SURVEYING 
FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR NAVAL OFFICERS. With numerous 
Exercises by the Rev. J. L. Rosinson, M.A., late Chaplain and Naval 

ctor, Boyal Naval College, Greenwich. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





OLD TESTAMENT BIBLE STORIES. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Professor; Bicuarp G. 
Mourtoy, M.A., Ph.D. With Map, Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


NEW TESTAMENT BIBLE STORIES. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Professor Ricuarp G, 
Movuttoy, M.A., Ph.D. With Map, Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. 


REPRESENTATIVE MODERN 
ees. By Professor Lewis O. Brastow, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
. 6d, net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








OLD SUBJECTS: NEW TREATMENT. By Dr. C. INGLIS (‘‘Rejected”’). 


REPENTANCE ENJOINED BY THE BIBLE. 

Price 6d. ; post-free, 7d. 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE BISLE. 
Price 6d. ; post-free, 7d. ~ 

Two striking pamphlets, original and unconventional. 
The two together for 1s. post-free from 
4. BONNER, 1 & 2 Toox’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 
(Off Chancery Lane and Holborn.) 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is a 
yin for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
ae } ta of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
."—Times. 
“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
yin standpoint—spiritual srapethy_ thas the English Church has pro- 
uced for many a jong day......‘M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
k—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


gain. 
Globe.—* Wonderfully cheap.” Bookman.—“ A triumph of publishing.” Daily 
Mail.—‘‘ Remarkable in price and format.” Saturday Review.—“ Admirable in 
print, paper, and binding.” Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Admirably produced.” 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A STORY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of 
the Author, and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


A NATURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S. 


With a Preface by Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

St. James's Gazette — If the volume is important to the geographer and 
naturalist on account of the author’s discoveries, it will prove of no less 
interest to the general reader on account of the thrilling story it tells.” 

Punch.—‘‘ A notable addition not only to geographical knowledge and 
incidents of personal adventure, but to rare information of hitherto unknown 
birds that swarm in the pathless forests of Venezuela.” 


WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Degny 8vo, 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Professor A. JULICHER. Trans- 


lated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 
Scotsman.—“ There will be found in these pages everywhere a mind that 
possesses a sense of evidence, and that is not ashamed to bring out of its 
treasures things old as well as new. As scientific as Holtzmann, as reverent 
(really) as Zahn, the book is, forall but experts, more -useful than either....., 
No theologian can afford to dispense with it, and a wider public are not likely 
soon to have anything more level to their needs provided for them......The 
translation has been excellently well executed.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWNY V. GREEN.” 
IN A FEW DAYS.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
DWALA: a Romance. 


By GEORGE CALDERON, 
Author of “ The Adventures of Downy V. Green, Rhodes Scholar at Oxford.” 








New Novel by Graham Hope. 
ON MARCH 15ra.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GAGE OF RED AND WHITE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 


Author of ‘‘ A Cardinal and his Conscience,” ‘The Triumph of Count 
Ostermann,” &c. 








London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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J. M. DENT and CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By Epwarp Downey, 


D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

STANDARD.—“ The criticism, from start to finish, is admirable. Avoiding 
every sort of temptation—eschewing windy pope and pretentious 
grandiloquence—it moves straight to the heart of the poetry, re, its 
intention and sifting its performance with great exactitude and no little 
subtlety of appreciation.” 


SIENA. By Epmuunp Garpyer. With numerous 
Tilustrations from Reproductions and Topographical Drawings by HeLzyn 
M. James. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, leather. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ All the makers of Siena through Mr. Gardner's 
pages. It is aguide-book, and something more. guide-book in its facts, — 
marshalled and compact. Something more in its enthusiasm and sympathetic 
historical insight.” 








THIRD EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


VENICE: and its Story. By T. Oxzy. £1 1s. net. 
With 112 Dlustrations (50 being in Colours). 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Authors, illustrators, and publishers are alike to 
be congratulated on the production of this beautiful book.” 





CAMBRIDGE: and its Story. By the Dean or 
ELY. A beautiful volume, with 24 tinted Lithographs and other Illustra- 
tions by Hersert Rartton. £1 1s. net. 


CITIES. By Arruur Symons. With 8 Photogravures, 
7s. 6d, net. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The entire book will be a delight to the cultured 
traveller, to whom we here commend it with sincere applause.” 


LAMB’S WORKS. [Edited by W. Maocponarp. 
With 465 Illustrations, reproduced from the original Editions, from Por- 
traits, and from Drawings by Modern Artists, 12 vols. long fcap., £2 2s, 
net, or 3s. 6d. net each vol. 

**We do not none to have anything better. Indeed, we do not desire any- 
thing better....... he fullest and best-arranged collection of Lamb’s letters 
ever given to the public.” —Daily News. 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT ADDITIONS IN 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net per vol. A 
classified List of Volumes, with Specimen Page, &c., will sent on 
application. 


29 and 30 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


NOW READY. 
KINGS’ LETTERS. 


Letters of the Kings of England, from Alfred to the Coming of 
the Tudors. Newly Edited from the Originals by ROBERT STEELE. 
With a Portrait of Henry V. as Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 

*¢ Mr. Steele has done his work very capably.”—Saturday Review, 


BY PROF. SKEAT, 
CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS. 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; 


or, Palamon and Arcite. Done into Modern English by the Rev. 
Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, ls, net; quarter-bound vellum, 
2s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Professor Skeat has accomplished a difficult feat. He has succeeded in 
modernising the language without depurting from either the form or substance 
of the original.’”’—Scotsman. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS anp SHIPPING 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information by FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
With 6 Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, specially 
designed attractive Cover, stamped in Colours, 5s. net. 
“In every way this is one of the most gomaiote little manuals of the sea and 
the sea services we have seen.” —Lloyd’s Weekly. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


STEVENSON’S SHRINE: 


The Record of a Pilgrimage. By LAURA STUBBS. With many 
Illustrations and a Map. 
Part I.—Auckland to Tonga. Part II.—Vavau to Samoa. Part III.—Vailima 
and the Shrine. 
Feap. 4to, handsomely printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound, with Cover 
Design, in grey boards, 5s, net; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d net. 
**Miss Stubbs has completed a book that will delight thousands of Stevenson 
devotees.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE KING’S POETS. 


The volumes of the Series named “‘ The King’s Poets’’ are uniform in size, 
type, paper, and binding with those of ‘‘ The King’s Classics,” of which “‘ The 
King’s Poets”’ is a section. ; 

The object of “‘The King’s Poets”’ is to present a series of poetic texts of 
commanding interest in a literary background which will exhibit the full 
significance of each work. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 


With Introduction, Notes, &., by W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
The Volume is furnished with a Reproduction of the Portrait of Words- 
worth by H. W. PickrerscitL, B.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map 
of the Lake District, 3s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net. 








ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., The De La More Press, 298 Regent St., W. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD; 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PAGAN IDOLATRY, 
AND ITS BEARING ON THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF EGYPT AND BABYLONIA. 

By Col. GARNIER, late Royal Engineers, 
With 4 Plates and Numerous Woodcuts, 12s. 6d, net, 


ARGUMENT. 
The common origin and practical identity of the ow and re 
of the different P: nations. The dual aspect of the P; Sligious sytem 
god and as deified human kings, and the ultimate union of the two pr 
Nature gods the primitive form of Idolatry established by the A 
Identity of the Accadians with the Cushite founders of the first great em 
of the world. Cush and Nimrod the first kings of both Egypt and Babyimt 
Their overthrow in Egypt by the shepherd kings, Identity of the first 
shepherd king with the builder of the Great P. id, Subsequent resnscit,, 
tion of Idolatry and deification of Cush and Nimrod. The development and 
hallic and Daemog 


nature of this Idolatry, Magic, Sorcery, Sun, Serpent, P’ 
worship. 


“* A veritable library of ancient literature compressed into reaso 
wi dealt with in a plain but clear and elegant style, and his book e 
fascinating as any romance.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* One of the most comprehensive treatises on ancient mythology.” 

—Belfast Ni orthine Whig, 

** A most ingenious, erudite, and frequently convincing line of argument, 
of no small value to students of comparative religion.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“A very remarkable book. Should become a classic. Rich in research, A 
weird book, yet one much wanted.’”’— Rock, 

‘* Should take high rank among the very best works that have it 
It would be difficult to speak too highly of the book either in detail or as g 
whole.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 

“A volume teeming from start to finish with interesting facts and theories 
A book of surpassing excellence.” — Western Morning Neen 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C, 





NOW READY. 
THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION (4th Thousand), 
REVISED THROUGHOUT AND MUCH ENLARGED, 
Pott 4to, 4s. net, 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST HISTORICAL 
NOVELS AND TALES. 
By JONATHAN NIELD. 


“ The ‘ Guide’...... shows a wide range of knowledge, and is likely to be a very 
useful list....... An introduction deals sensibly with the question what an 
historical novel is.’”’"—Athenzum. 

* The idea of the book is a good one, and worked out with much care.” 

—Spectator, 

* Only a special devotion to the historical novel......could have qualified him 
to lay such an omnivorous feast before the readers of the books he inventories, 
A good work of reference.””—Academy and Literature, 


** His list is the best and most carefully compiled we have seen.”—Pilot, 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY 
shown to Support the Bible, 
AS DEMONSTRATED BY 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 
By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
THIRD EDITION, 10s. 6d. net. 


Some Opinions of the British Press :— 

“The purpose of this work is as bold as the working out is able, bei 
noting lene than on the basis of Herbert Spencer’s ‘Synthetic Philosophy 
to construct an argument for Religion. The ability displayed is very great, 
The style is admirably clear and strong.”—London Quarterly Review. 

Some Opinions of the American Press :— ‘ 

“Far the most powerful discussion of the relations of Science and Religion 
—the ablest apologetic—ever produced. It ought to sell by the tens of 
thousands. In its most important features I believe it will be found un 
answerable.”— Western Christian Advocate. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








MR. SLINGSBY’S BOOK ON NORWAY. 
With 32 Full-page and other Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


NORWAY. The Northern Playground. 


SKETCHES OF CLIMBING AND MOUNTAIN 
EXPLORATION IN NORWAY BETWEEN 1872 AND 1903. 
By WM. CECIL SLINGSBY. 

‘A hugely natural book, which will outlive more pretentious good works (if 
it gets its deserts), and will not only give pleasure to many people who know 
not Norway, but will be of service to those who go there and need advice as 
to what mountains are best to climb and what byways best to follow.” 

—Sir Martin Conway, in the Daily Chronicle 
Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


00,000 BOOKS WANTED and FOR SALE.—We will pay 
higher | ge than any other Advertising Bookseller for any of the 
following :—Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Gamonia, 1887; John M m, 1835; In 








Memoriam, 1850; Redford’s Art Sales, 1888. Send for List, free. Bu ated 
distance.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS & EXPORTERS, BIRMING 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


LETTERS OF LORD ACTON 


TO MARY GLADSTONE. 


Biited, with Introductory Memoir, by HERBERT PAUL. 
With Portrait of Lord ACTON and a GLADSTONE-ACTON 
. Family Group. 
Medium 8vo, 320 pages, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


7_—___ 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


“THE LIBRARY EDITION.” 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
BY 
E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. 


In about 32 Volumes, issued in Chronological Order, 





Not sold separately. Large medium S8vo, 
Holliston cloth, 21s. each net. 


The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited 
to 2,000 Copies. 


Each Volume contains a Preface giving a 
Biographical and Bibliographical Account of 
the several Works, together with Selections from 
the Author’s Diaries and Correspondence re- 
lating to them. 

VOLS. I. to IV. and VIII. to XI. NOW READY. 
VOLS. V. to VII. WILL BE PUBLISHED AFTER VOL. XII. 


Vol. 1X. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 


Vol. I., 1851. 532 pages, with 73 Woodcuts, 27 Plates (4 in 
Colour), and 4 Facsimiles. 


Vol. X. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 


Vol. II., 1853. 538 pages, with 38 Woodcuts, 31 Plates 
(3 in Colour), and a Facsimile of MS. 


Vol. XI. Just Out. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 


Vol. III., 1853. Including “The Examples of the Archi- 
tecture of Venice.” 474 pages, with 9 Woodcuts, 32 Plates 
(4 in Colour), and a Facsimile of MS. 


Vol. XII. Ready in April. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE 


& PAINTING, & other Papers, 1844-1854. 
About 500 pages, with 26 Woodcuts, 16 Plates (1 in Colour), 
and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 


Lord Lindsay’s Christian Art, 1847. 

Eastlake’s History of Oil Painting, 1848. 

Samuel Prout, 1849. 

Pre-Raphaelitism (with Letters to the Times), 1851. 

The National Gallery (Letters to the Times), 1847, 1852. 

Opening of the Crystal Palace, 1854. 

Notes on the Louvre, 1844-1854 (not hitherto published). 

Lectures on Colour and Illumination, 1854. 

Letters on Glass Painting (not hitherto published). 

Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds (with Letters to F. D. 
Maurice), 1851. 

Essay on Baptism (not hitherto published). 

Principles of Taxation and Fiscal Policy (not hitherto published), 
1 


le 





The remaining Volumes will be published at. intervals of about 
One Month. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 





ROUTLEDGE’S FIRST SPRING LIST 


The New Buckle. 


BUCKLE’S . HISTORY OF CIVILISATION 


IN EUROPE. Edited, with all the Author’s Notes, by Joun M Rosgrr- 

s0N, with additional Notes and a lengthy Introduction. Beautifully 

printed by Messrs. Butler and Tanner. In 1 vol., 968 pp., buckram gilt; 5s. 

** Messrs. Routl are to be congratulated on bringing out Buckle’s 

‘History of Civilisation,’ at a cheap price, in one vol Ni notes 

are added by the editor, with the object of correcting the matter and bringing 
it up to date.”—Athenzum. 











The London Theatre. 


HISTORY OF THE LONDON STAGE, AND 
Far Oe cere Eee Geo Darblis ones Se eon 
558 pp., buckram gilt, 7s. 6d, net. 


New Volumes in Morley’s Universal Library. 


SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. Translated 


from the Spanish. By Epwarp FitzGeraLp, x. + 244 pp., cloth gilt, 1s. 
Recent Additions to this famous Series include FROUDE’S NEMESIS OF 
FAITH, and EDWARD FITZGERALD’S MISCELLANIES. 


New Volumes in the Pocket Library. 


POEMS BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


Authorised Selection, including all the best-known Poems, Reproduced 
from the 14th Complete Edition, and now presented for the first time ata 
popular price, 320 pp., cloth, 1s, ; lambskin, 2s, net. 

Other Additions to this dainty Library include BACON’S ESSAYS, WAL- 

TON’S ANGLER, and GEORGE HERBERT’S THE TEMPLE. 





HALF-FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 


Edited by ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A., Author of “A Descrip- 
tive Guide to Fiction,” &c. 

The following volumes have recently been added to this excellent Series, of 
which the Yorkshire Post says:—‘‘ The book-lover will pick up this new series 
of old novels with piquant interest”; T. P.’s Weekly says:—* That so much 
excellent fiction should be reprinted under the title ‘ Half-Forgotten Books’ is 
surely a comment on the ephemeral nature of literary vogue” ; and the Daily 
Chronicle says :—‘‘ While most publishers are complaining of the scarcity of 
new novels of merit, it has occurred to Messrs, Routledge to reprint some old 
ones which were once admired.” 


THE CAMP OF REFUGE. By CHARgLEs MAcFARLANE. 
READING ABBEY. By CHARLES MACFARLANE, 
BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp YarTEs, 


SAM SLICK, THE CLOCKMAKER. By Judge Haursurron. 
Cloth gilt, 2s, each, Prospectus on application, 


New Reciters. 


THE RECITER’S TREASURY OF VERSE, 


SERIOUS AND HUMOROUS. Compiled and Edited by Eryest Perr- 
WEE, Professor of Elocution, City of London School. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Art of Speaking. Ixii. + 872 pp., cloth extra, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

This unique volume includes pieces for recitation from all modern writers of 
repute, except Mr. A. C. Swinburne. It will be followed by THE RECITER’S 
TREASURY OF PROSE AND DRAMA, by the same Author, comprising 
scenes from the plays of A. W. Pinero, H. A. Jones, Bernard Shaw, Captain 
Marshall, and others, and excerpts from the prose works of J. M, Barrie, 
a, Se R. L. Stevenson, F. Anstey, Anthony Hope, W. W. 
Jacobs, 


ROUTLEDGE’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 


HUMOROUS RECITER. Edited by Ennzest Pertwee. 200 pp., cloth, 1s. 


A PRIMER OF BROWNING. By Dr. 


Epwakp BEerpoz. Is. 


TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH 


PEASANTRY. By Wiviiam Carteton. A New and Complete Edition 
(620 pp.), with an engraved Portrait of the Author, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Popular Library. 
“ A complete and amazingly vivid panorama of Irish life among the people 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, a classic in its kind.” 
—Daily Chronicle, March 3rd, 1904, 


Sportsman’s Library of Fiction. 


KING HONOUR. A Sporting Novel. By 


ARCHIBALD Dunn, Author of ‘‘The Way of Cain.” Boards, 2s.; cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


** A cleverly-constructed story.’’—Sporting Times. 
“ Just the sort of story to relieve the tedium of a long railway journey, for 
its interest grows from page to page.” —Sportsman, 


THE SQUATTER’S STUD. By E. Way 


E.xinetTon. Boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Far above the average of sporting novels.”—To-Day. 


TURF AND CHASE. By Various Waiters. 


Boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Perhaps one of the best volumes which Messrs. berger of ma published 
in ‘The Sportsman’s Library of Fiction.’...... We can cordially recommend 
‘Turf and Chase’ to every class of sporting men.” —Sportsman, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd, London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. ' 


THE HISTORY 
OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


(1856-1881). 
By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., 
_Author of “A History of England from 1815-1858.” 
Vols. I. and II. (1856-1870). 8vo, 24s. net. 
[On Monday nezt. 


DUCHESS SARAH: 


Being the Social History of the Times of SARAH 
JENNINGS, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 

With Glimpses of her Life, and Anecdotes of her Contemporaries 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Compiled and 
Arranged by One of her Descendants, 

Mrs. ARTHUR COLVILLE. 
With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illustrations, 
8vo, 18s. net. 


“Tt takes us behind the throne in six reigns, and there is not, from first to 
last, one dull page in its 400.’"—Daily Mail. 








NEW VOLUME OF DR. BRIGHT’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By. the. Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., 
Master of University College, Oxford. 
Period V.—Imperial Reaction.—Victoria.—1880-1901. 
With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
AND 
THE NEW FISCAL POLICY. 


By LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
8vo, sewed, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 








CHARLES II. By Osmunp Ary, LL.D., M.A. 
New Edition. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
[On Monday next. 
*,* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume in Messrs, 
Goupil’s Series of Illustrated Historical Monographs. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STEAM 


CARRIAGES AND TRACTION ENGINES. By WI.LuIAM FLETCHER, 
M.Inst. Mech.E. With 250 Illustrations. 8vo, l5s. net. 
[On Monday nezt. 


THE COMMON HOPE. *Firstfruits of Minis- 
terial Experience in Thought and Life. Edited by the Rev. Rosstyn 
Bruce, M.A., St. Anne’s, Soho. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
the Bisuor or Sterner. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited: by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE: Some Suggestions 


for the Study of the Relations between them. By the Rev. P. N. 
Waccett, M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 














SIMPLE GUIDES TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by FLORENCE ROBINSON, formerly of St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD’S LIFE. By 
Mrs. H. H. Montgomery. With 8 Coloured Illustrations after GavpENz10 


Ferrari. 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 
THE EARLY STORY OF ISRAEL, By 


Mrs. J. S. Toomas. With 7 Full-page Plates, 13 Illustrations in the Text 
and 4 Maps (2 Coloured), 16mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE TEACHING OF THE CATECHISM. 


By Beatrice Warp. With 8 Lilustrations, 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 
‘ : [On Monday next, 
*,* Other volumes in preparation. 


A DIALOGUE. By A. H. GILKEs, Master of 
Dulwich College. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

*,* This dialogue, which deals mainly with the subject of religion, 

is intended partly to exemplify the position of Socrates at Athens, 
and to account for his unpopularity. 


THE SONS O’ CORMAC AN’ TALES 
OF OTHER MEN’S SONS: Irish Legends. By Atpis Dunbar. With 
8 Illustrations by Mrra Luxmoore. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A REESE. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 





THE MILITARY NOVEL SUPPRESSED BY THR 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN, 
LIFE IN A GARRISON TOwy, 


(Aus Einer Kleinen Garnison.) 


6/- By Lieutenant BILSE. 6/- 


With an Introduction by ARNOLD WHITE, a Portrait of th 
Summary of the Court-Martial. © Author, and 

Mr. Fitsoy Young, in the Pilot.—‘ This is a book to study y 
fully. It is an important social document, whether we apply Xt o, eenanehit, 
any other community. Strange that it should have been Text to this outh te 
write, in the form of a novel, a political document that should shake 
to the heart ; strange that the military tribunal that sentenced him shoul 
admit in its judgment that ‘the book contains matters of undeniable value’ 
with regard to debts, immorality, duelling, and punishments. Strap; still 
that, although the War Minister admitted in the Reichstag the truth dd alias 
everything in the book, Bilse should be still in prison!” 


MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 


6/- By HENRY HARLAND, 6/- 
Author of “The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” &, 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Humour...... unsurpassed by any living novelist,” 
Face ag A vepeeroms | pos written in bw daintiest spirit of Toman 
and wit! at quiet strength and seeming artlessness that is i 
Mr. Harland’s art.” . - triumph of 


JUNIPER HALL. 


A Rendezvous of certain Illustrious Personages during the French 
Revolution, including Alexander D’Arblay and Fanny Burney, : 
21/- net. By CONSTANCE HILL, 21/- net, 

Author of “ Jane Austen: her Homes and her Friends.” 


Numerous Illustrations by Eten G. Hitt, and Reproductions from various 
Contemporary Portraits. 








——_—_.. 


Times.—‘ This book makes another on the long and seductive list of books 
that take up history just where history proper leaves off..... We have given 
but a faint idea of the freshness, the innocent gaiety of its pages; we can give 
none at all of the beauty and interest of the pictures that adorn it.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* One of the most charming volumes published within 
recent years...... Capitally illustrated.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ There is not a dull page in all this pleasant volume,” 

1 Westminster Gazette.—“ Skilfully unified and charmingly told.” 
Daily News.—“ This delightful volume......a vivid picture of a vanished time.” 


OLD SHROPSHIRE LIFE. 
6/- By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 6/- 
16 Full-page Illustrations, 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘A fascinating book......Lady Catherine Gaskell....., 


knows her county traditions through and through.” 
Birmingham Post.—“ Thoroughly readable from cover to cover.” 


HENRY J. WOOD. 


2/6 net. By ROSA NEWMARCH. 2/6 net, 
Illustrated. Vol. I. of ‘‘ Living Masters of Music,” 


Academy.— A very interesting volume.” 
Musical News.—‘*The most important and successful of all her prose 


NEW POEMS. 


5/- net. By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, 5/- net, 
Author of ‘‘ Granite Dust.” 


Academy.—‘‘ Mr. Macfie, as the reader of ‘Granite Dust’ well knows, is 
veritable poet.” 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Vol. XV. in ‘‘ Flowers of Parnassus.” 

















READY SHORTLY. 
THE NAPOLEON OF 
NOTTING HILL. 


6/- By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON.  6)- 


Cover Design by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, 


NEW LETTERS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited and Annotated by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
Numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 








89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.: NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 
' 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





FROM MR. JOHN LANE’S ‘LIST: 





LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWnN, 
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esSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


- YINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON 
APPLICATION, 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


ECONOMIC INQUIRIES AND 
STUDIES. 


Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B. 


#9 Several of the Essays included in these volumes formed part of Sir 
Bobert Giffen’s ‘‘ Essays in Finance” which have been out of print for some 

ears, The bulk of the Essays have not, however, been published before in a 
y ected form, and one, on “The Present Economic Conditions and Outlook 
for the United Kingdom,” is now published for the first time. 


Large post 8vo, gilt tops, 58, net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
MODERN EUROPE. 


Twelve Lectures Delivered in the University of London by 
Dr. EMIL REICH, 


ris, Author of ‘A New Student’s Atlas of English History,” 
Doctor 2 oe Institutions,” “ History of Civilisation,” &o, >’ 


CONTENTS. 
1 Ind ent Th React: 
War of American e- . The ction. 
age de IX. The Revolutions. 


pendence, 1763-1783. 

IL The French Revolution.—I. 
IL The French Revolution.—II, 
IV. Napoleon.—I. 

V. Napoleon.—II. 

VI. Napoleon.—IIT. 
VIL. Napoleon.—IV. 


X. The Unity of Italy. 
XI. The Unity of Germany. 
XII, The Franco-German War. 
Epilogue, 
Index, 





Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. A Historical and 


Descriptive Handbook. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. With 100 Illus- 


— CONTENTS. 
Chap. a . 
IL. Introduction. VIII. Drinking Cups and Tankards, 
IL History and Composition of} IX. Pewter, Old and New. 
Pewter. X. The Ornamentation of Pewter. 


XI. Miscellaneous Articles in 
Pewter. 
XII. Regulations concerning Pew- 


III. The Pewterer’s Craft. 
IV. Methods of Manufacture. 
V. Domestic Use of Pewter. 


VI. Church Use of a es clam wow Waal = 
The Cleaning an airing of |: . Pewter in Various Museums. 
= Powter. . . XIV. Pewter Marks. 


eet: Pewterers’ Touches—Some Foreign Marks—Forelgn Pewterers 
~Biblio, hy. 
List of Froemen of the Pewterers’ Company up to 1824,—Index. 


SECOND EDITION.—Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English vgnen | and Porcelain. By Mrs. 
Witiovensy Hopeson. With 40 Plates and numerous Reproductions 
of Marks. , 

“ Of its kind this is quite a model pence ang TS ear Telegraph. 

“The description of each kind of ware is lucid; the examples chosen for 
illustration are admirably typical. We have tested the value of the book in 
the only practical manner, and have found it exceedingly useful.” 

—Morning Post, 


Post 8vo, 6s. net, 


THE GERMAN AND FLEMISH 


MASTERS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Marr H. Wirt. 
With 32 Dlustrations. 
“She has set out to write a handbook of the best kind, and she has done it 
thoroughly well.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

Messrs, Bell oad reer 9 in announcing the issue, under the above title, of 
anew series of reprints of the classics of all languages. The volumes to be 
included will be drawn in the main from Bohn’s Libraries, and where necessary 
will be revised and re-edited 3 other volumes will be added from time to time 
which are not now included in the Libraries. Care will be taken to obtain the 
best possible texts, which will in all cases be printed complete and unabridged. 

The volumes will be ay in a handy size (6} by 4} in.), on thin but 
Opaque paper, and will simply and attractively bound. A special cover 
and ce have been designed by Mr. A. A. Martin, and title-pages by 
Mr. D. Clayton Calthrop. The price of the volumes will be 2s. net in cloth, 
and 3s, net in leather. 


The volumes will be issued fortnightly, beginning with the following :— 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, 


and the Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. [March 14th, 


MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH RE- 


PUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by Moxcure D. Corwar. 
3 vols, [Vol. I., March 28th. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Annie Rave ELLs. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition in 


4 vols., containing all the Essays, Lectures, and Poems, and a number of 
a Miscellaneous Pieces. 
e* The old edition of Emerson in Bohn’s Standard Library consisted of 
three volumes only. These have now been reset in larger type, and several 
additional Essays have been added. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


From its Commencement in 1899 to the Capture of General Cronje’s 
Force at Paardeberg. Prepared in the Historical Section of the Great 
General Staff, Berlin. Translated by Colonel W. H. H. WATERS, RB.A., 
C.V.0., late Military Attaché H.B,LL Embassy, Berlin. With Maps and 
Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, K.C.V.O., F.B.S., Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 

' for Ireland; Member of His Majesty's Privy Council in Ireland. Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

*** Treland in the New Century’ is beyond doubt one of the most thoughtful 
and fruitful contributions to the Irish question that have been made by any 
writer during the last twenty years. We have here a book which, unlike so 
many others written on the same subject, is at once practical and theoretical, 
which enters into the lifeand character of the Irish people, and which suggest 
methods of helping them that have been tried and not found wanting in actual 
administration....... t us, in conclusion, say that this is a book of real import- 
ance, which marks a promising stage in Irish development. It is also a k 
of considerable literary power and charm, but its merit above all is that it 
bears on it the stamp of sincerity.”— Westminster Gazette, 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. By the Very Rev. Dean 
HODGES, ages of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
ag gee ith Photogravure Illustrations and Plans, square demy 
vo, 10s. 6d, ne 





COMPLETION OF THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A 


New Text, Collated with the Original MSS, and Revised Proofs, which are 
still in existence, with many hitherto Uupublished Additions. Edited by 
ERNEST H. COLERIDGE and ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 13 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

“Ttis our pleasure as well as our duty to record that Mr. Prothero’s six 
goodly volumes form an edition of Byron’s oo writings which adds enor- 
mously to our intimate knowledge of one of the most remarkable figures in the 
literature of the past century, and that the editor’s work has been performed 
with skill and judgment.”—Athenzum. 

“Editor and publisher alike may be proud of the edition, which is now com- 
plete. Jaded reviewers have welcomed each successive volume......the more 
we see of Byron’s letters the ter is our astonishment, not only at his 
originality, but at the breadth of his literary knowledge...... their brilliancy is 
conspicuous and they range over a very wide field of human emotion.” 

—Morning Post. 

** With the volume of Byron’s works that Mr. John Murray has just pub- 
lished is completed one of the most beautiful editions of an author that has 
been given to the world in our generation. Mr. Prothero’s edition of the 
‘Letters’ was beyond praise, and there is fascinating material in the notes to 
Mr. Coleridge's edition of the ‘ Poems.’....:.. No well-regulated library should be 
without Mr. Murray's excellent edition.”—Sphere. 


MODERN POETS OF FAITH, DOUBT, 
and other Essays. By the Hon, 

AND PAGANISM, {arsvur TEMPLE LYTTELTON, 
late Bishop of Southampton; Author of .‘‘ The ce-of Miracles in 


Religion.” With a Memoir of the Author by the LORD BISHOP of 
ROCHESTER. Portrait, demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA. According to Original Docu- 
ments and Correspondence of her Day. By FERDINAND GREGORO- 
VIUS. Translated by JOHN LESLIE GARNER. With Llustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 





NOW READY.—The MARCH Issue of 


SCHOCC€GtL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

THE COMING EDUCATION BILL FOR SCOTLAND. By Joun B. Cuarx. 
HOME STUDY: The Placing of ‘“‘ Domestics” on a Practical Scientific Basis. 
I. The School Board Débicle. By Prof. H. E. Armstrone, F.R.S. 
PUPIL-TEACHERS UNDER THE NEW REGIME. By G. A. Curistian, B.A. 
NATURE STUDY IN SCHOOLS. By Prof. L. C. Mratt, F.R.S, 

NATURE STUDY. By “J. A. Owen.” 

EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES.—II. Preparation. By Prof. Jonw Apams. 
OUR LEADERS.—III. Rovsseav. With a Portrait. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A VILLAGE SCHOOL. By J.C. Mepp. 
VILLAGE EDUCATION. By A Country CLERGrmaN. 

THE EXAMINATION CHAOS.—III. By Croupester Brereton. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: The Leaving Certificate. By the Hign Master 
oy MancnesterR GramMMAR ScuHoor and the Rev. Dr. T. C. Farr. 
CORRESPONDENCE: School Vans, &c. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER: Mr. Felix Clay’s ‘School Buildings.” By 
Prof. J. J. Frvpuay. 

THE MODERNISATION OF EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS. By the Rt. Hon. Henry Hosnovse, M.P. 

COMMON ROOM PAPERS.—III. School and University in Girls’ Education. 
By Miss CounsELL. 

GERMAN LETTER. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS: Leicestershire, Kent. 

REVIEWS: Euclid’s Rivals—The Classics—Recent Books on Spanish—Minor 


Notices, 
SUPPLEMENT, 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By Crementiva Brack. 
NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E. E, 
SPEIGHT. 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By Turorurivs D. Hatz, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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OUT TO-DAY. OUT TO-DAY. OUT TO-DaAy,— 1 
Amongst numerous Illustrated Articles of very special interest to aj < 
Country Lovers, both in the Town and in the Gountry, so 

Tl 
TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF : 

A 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 

2 

CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING :— * 

STAG-HUNTING IN FRANCE. tt 
THE VETERAN FOXHUNTER. (“ Maintop.”) : 

po 
HOW TO PRUNE FRUIT TREES. z 
TRAPS AND TRAPPING. (The Scientific Trapping of Vermin.) 1. 

2 
PLAIN HINTS FROM A PRACTICAL FISHERMAN. 3. 
MODERN STEEPLECHASING. (Natural uv. Artificial Countries.) , 
THE DRAINAGE OF GROUSE MOORS. 1 


ARBOR DAY. By C. W. Radcliffe Cooke, M.P. 
THE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE 


LIBRARY, (Readers of “The County Gentleman” have given their vote on the Best List of 
Country Books.) 


WRITERS AND READERS: ALKEN REDIVIVUS. By Marcus ) 
Squire. 


SPECIAL PRIZE FOR ARTISTS. “The County Gentleman” this 
week offers a Special. Prize for a Drawing of an Animal in Motion. Full particulars in to-day’s “County 
Gentleman.” 


HUNTERS AND POLO PONIES. 


Besides numerous Articles on all Phases of Sport and Country Pursuits. 





Ask your Newsagent for To-day’s Issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


THE IDEAL GOUNTRY HOUSE PAPER. 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. Price Gd. Weekly. 








Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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‘'L. Fisher Unwin’s List. 


POPULAR CHEAP EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF GIROLAMO 
SAVONAROLA. 


By Professor VILLABI. 
This is gesnelly the cheapest book of the season. It is the standard life; 


on d paper, is handsomely bound in cloth gilt in library 
conta is Lilustrated with 28 Full-page Plates, printed on art paper, cloth, 
95, 6d, net. 








The WATCHER on the TOWER. 


A Novel. By A. G. HALES, 
Author of “ Driscoll, King of Scouts,” &c. Red Cloth Library, 6s. 
A thrilling story of Russia by the famous war correspondent. 


ADVENTURES ON THE 
ROOF. OF THE WORLD. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, 
Author of “True Tales of Mountain Adventure,” &. 
With over 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Thrilling and true Tales of Alpine Adventure, Illustrated with over 100 Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author. 











THE MERMAID SERIES. 
THIN-PAPER EDITION. NEW VOLS. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 2s, 6d, net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
THOMAS DEKKER. With Notes by Ernest Ruys. 
NERO, AND OTHER PLAYS. Edited by H. P. Horne, ArtHur 


Symons, A. W. Verity, and H. ELtis. 
Acomplete list of the volumes in the series will be sent free on receipt of a 
post-oard 





THREE POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
1. THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. (rd Impression.) 


. L. MONTGOMERY, 
2, CHINKIE’S FLAT. ‘Gicanee 
3. A BUSH HONEYMOON. 


LAURA M. PALMER ARCHER. 
“The most interesting and artistic contribution that has been made to 
Australian literature for at least twenty years.” —East Anglian Daily Times. 





The MARCH .. . 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Contains (amongst others) the following 
Articles— 


THE SITUATION IN THE 
BALKANS. 


By HUGH LAW, MP. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 
IN WALES. 
By W. LEWIS JONES. 


TWO VIEWS OF LANCASHIRE. 


(2) THE LIFE OF THE ARTISAN. 
By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH 


(+) THE PEOPLE OF THE VALLEY. 
By ALICE LAW 


THE ITALIAN PEASANT. 


By BOLTON KING. 


Of all Booksellers, 2s. 6d, net. 


From DUCKWORTH &CO.’S List 


NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. “gs°° 


5s. net. 
REFORMATION AND RENAISSANCE. 


1377-1610. By J. M.Sronz. Demy 8vo, 16s, net, 16 Illustrations. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
GREAT EARL OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. 
Demy 8vo, 10 Photogravures and a Map, 18s. net, 

The ‘‘Life and Letters of the Great Earl of Cork,’’? Richard Boyle, the 
founder of the family, opens be a field of wide interest. It is practically the 
history of the English in Ireland under Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 
The Photogravure Plates include some specially interesting Portraits (by 
Vandyke, Lely, &c.) in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Leinster, Lord Barrymore, and the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 














UP TO DATE ON QUESTIONS JAPANESE, RUSSIAN, KOREAN, 
MANCHURIAN, 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 
By GEORGE LYNCH, War Correspondent to the Daily Chronicle, 
90 Illustrations and a Map, large demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for the understanding of the Far 
Eastern Question.”—Darmy Mar, 


GREEN MANSIONS. 
A Romance of the Tropical Forest. 
By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Nature in Downland,” “ Hampshire Days,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
It is one of the finest of all love stories ; to some it may be the finest; for 
it is unique, and can only be superficially compared with the work of 
Chateaubriand.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE TASKMASTER. 
By ALPHONSE COURLANDEB. 6s. 
“ A remarkable book. Full of human interest. Well worth a 
—Daily Telegraph. 
uite ag! sapere power.” —Ladies’ Field. 


«Will not fail to win the attention of novel-readers.’’—Scotsman, 


THE NOVEL EVERY ONE IS READING. 
THIRD Impression Now Ready. 
A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“This remarkable study of village life in Bngland......has real spiritual 
significance.”—Athenzum. } 
** Possesses the genuine stuff of tragedy as unmistakably as ‘The House 
with the Green Shutters.’ ”—Times. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


““MUST BE COUNTED A NOTABLE NOVEL,”—Standard. 


THE PRICE OF YOUTH. ® MARGERY MS 


Author of ‘‘ A Spendthrift Summer,” 6s, 


THE GODS ARE JUST. 
By BEATRICE HELEN BARMBY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A story of such originality and charm as to inspire genuine regret at the 
premature removal of so gifted a writer....... A fantastic, etherealised, and 
wholly fascinating romance,”—Spectator. 


POEMS BY T. STURGE MOORE. 


THE CENTAUR’S BOOTY. 
THE ROUT OF THE AMAZONS. 
THE GAZELLES, and other Poems. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. net each. 


** This is a poet who bas put into his art that ‘fundamental brainwork’ of 
which Rossetti spoke. His pictures are beautiful and new....... We shall take 
this insight and this humour with us all day, and be the stronger for it.” 
—Monthly Review, February, 1904, 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN PERIOD IN ENGLAND. 
By KARL MANTZIUS. Demy 8vo, 16 Illustrations, 10s. net. 
[Vol. III. of the ** History of Theatrical Art.” 


FRENCH PAINTING IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By LOUIS DIMIER. With 50 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

““M. Dimier deals with a subject of which he is a master.. Critical and 

historical survey of the French Renaissance masters, fully and efficiently 

illustrated.”— Westminster Gazette. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. By Rannatu Davis, F.S.A. 
With Preface by Hersert P. Horne. 18 Mlustrations in Collotype and 
Photogravure. Edition limited to 320 Copies, £2 12s, 6d. net. 

** Will delight the lover of comely form as much as it will interest the 

antiquary. It is a most painstaking and scholarly study, and shows how much 

of interest and value may be extracted by competent hands....... *It is a church 
of the dead.’ Mr. Davies makes them live again, and reconstructs old Chelsea 
around the church....... Enriched with a series of admirable heliotypes.”—Times. 








“ A novel of 

















New Volume by G. K. CHESTERTON, 


G. F. WATTS. 


38 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.0, 


8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CASSELL & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOSOSOSHSOSOOSOSCOSOOSD 


POPULAR EDITION.—Just Published, price 3s. 6d. 


The New Far East. 


By ARTHUR DIOSY, F.R.G.S., Chairman of the Council of the Japan Society. 


Tilustrated. 











Manchuria and the Far East. 
Popular Edition, Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. 


The Real Siberia. 


Together with an Account of a 
Dash Through Manchuria. By JOHN 
FOSTER FRASER. With Numerous 
Illustrations, Fourteenth Impression. 


“ Mr. Fraser has lifted the veil which hid 
the real Siberia from our eyes.” 
— Black and White. 


“Mr. Fraser shatters old illusions about 
Siberia. He has succeeded in combining a 
great deal of useful information with a 
sprightly description of the scenes and 
incidents of his tour.”— Yorkshire Post. 





NOW READY. 
Complete in 2 vols., price 21s. 


Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of the 
Boer War. 


With upwards of 500 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Original Drawings. 





NOW READY.—Price 5s, 


The “Death or 
Glory Boys.” 


The Story of the 17th Lancers. By 
D. H. PARRY. New Edition, Greatly 
Enlarged, with 8 Illustrations. 





NOW READY.—Price 3s. 6d. 


The Black Watch. 


The Record of an Historic Regiment. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 
New Edition, with 8 Illustrations. 





Pictures of Many 
Wars. 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. A Thrill- 
ing Narrative of Experiences on the 
Battlefield and Reminiscences of War 
in many parts of the Globe, by.a 
world-famous War Correspondent. 





Illustrated, price 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
- JUST PUBLISHED. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Red Morn. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“Having read every one of Mr. 
Pemberton’s novels, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce this his masterpiece...... 
I eannot praise ‘Red Morn’ too 
highly.” BRITISH WEEKLY. 


“Of those we have read, this is by 
far and away the best. The plot is 
simple, the action is swift, the in- 
terest is sustained. We think it 
unlikely that we shall ever read a 
more graphie and vivid deseription 
of a shipwreck than Mr. Pemberton’s 
story of the catastrophe that over- 
whelmed the liner ‘Jersey City’ in 
mid-Atlantic.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


Angels, and Devils, 
and Man. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


“A very fascinating story......The 
novel is one of the cleverest we have 
read this season.”—LADILS’ FIELD. 


Tomorrow's Tangle. 


By GERALDINE BONNER. 


‘*A strongly conceived and* power- 
fully written novel of life and cha- 
racter.’-—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


The Despoilers. 
By EDMUND MITCHELL. 


“Plots, bold schemes, the passions 
of love and of gain, and ceaseless 
incidents fill a sensational and 
vehement book.”—DAILY NEWS. 





Notes on Alternate 


Currents for Students, 
By HAROLD H. SIMMONS, AMIEB 
Lecturer on Electro-Technics and Senior 
Demonstrator at Finsbury Technical 
College. Illustrated, ls. 6d. net, 


The Life of 


Daniel O’Connell, 
By MICHAEL MACDONAGH, With 
Portrait, price 16s. net. 


Wild Nature’s Ways. 


By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. With Rem. 
brandt Frontispiece and 200 Illustra. 
tions from Photographs by CHERRY 
and RICHARD KEARTON.- Third Im. 
pression. Price 10s. 6d. 














British Nigeria. 
By Lieutenant - Colonel MOCKLER. 
FERRYMAN. With Map and 27 Lins. 
trations, price 12s, 6d. net. 


Britain at Work. 


A Pictorial Description of our National 
Industries. Written by Popular Authors, 
and containing nearly 500 Illustrations, 
cloth, price 12s, 


Nature’s Riddles; or, The 
Battle of the Beasts. 


By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, 
M.A, F.ZS., F.E.S. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, and over 100 Illustrations 











from Photographs taken by the 
Author. Price 6s. 
WORKS BY 


SIR ROBERT BALL, LL.D., &o.. 


The Story of the Heavens. 
With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, price 10s, 6d. 


The Story of the Sun. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and other Illus. 
trations, price 10s. 6d. 


Star Land. 
Being Talks with Young People about 
the Wonders of the Heavens. With 
Rembrandt Frontispiece and 94 Illus 
trations. Revised Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


The Earth’s Beginning. 


With 4 Coloured Plates and other Illus- 
trations, price 7s. 6d. 





POCKET EDITIONS OF WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


NEW VOLUMES READY 1N 


The Black Arrow. 


The Master of 


Ballantrae. 


A FEW DAYS. 


Cloth, price 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


Cloth, price 2s. net; leather, 3s.-neb. 


*,* The Pocket Editions of “ KIDNAPPED” and “CATRIONA,” published last autumn, achieved an immediate 
popularity, and have already been reprinted to meet the large demand. 


‘ Messrs. Cassell’s pocket editions of Stevenson’s ‘Kidnapped’ and ‘Catriona’ are delightful, the form being both choice and convenient,””—Athenzum. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 


— 
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Loxpos: Printed by Lovz & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the ‘‘ Spectator” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 12th, 1904 
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